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A Word to Teachers. 


Sage nage who are desirous of selecting new text-books for any of their 
classes in Geography, Reading, Arithmetic, or Latin, and wish to obtain 
the best books, should not fail to be acquainted with the superior merits and 
attractions of 


AURY’S GEOGRAPHIES: Two-book course of Elementary Geogra- 

phy and Manual of Geography ; and for advanced study, Revised Physi- 

cal Geography. The leading geographical books for interest of study, excel- 
lence of treatment, and artistic and mechanical features. 


OLMES’ NEW READERS: First Reader, Second Reader, Third 

Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader. In matter, method, grading, 
typography, illustrations, reasonableness of price, unsurpassed. Brightest 
and most popular readers. 


ENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS: New Elementary Arithmetic, 

which includes “ First Steps’’ in eighty most attractive, suggestive, and 
helpful pages, and New Practical Arithmetic with its thoroughly graded 
work of highest interest and practical value. 


ILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN BOOKS: New Latin Primer, a favorite 

First Book in Latin with many of the best schools of the country; Latin 
Grammar, the clear, skillful, and authoritative work of a master linguist ; 
Latin Exercise Book, etc.; also, Perrin’s Ceesar’s Civil War. 


NY SUCH TEACHERS, not familiar with the merits of these popular 
school books, or desiring further information, are invited to correspond, 
concerning their examination and introduction, with the publishers. 











UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 


Porter & (oates’ Educational Series, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 





Raub’s Lessons in Enelish, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 





Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of,our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





NEw ENGLAND AGENCY:. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





“WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Beginner’s Text-Book for Use in High Schools and Academies, 
By Pror. 8. T. MACVANE, Harvard College. 


The attempt is here made to work out'the leading principles of economics with a constant eye on actual 
affairs. The facts discussed are taken in their ordinary, observable form; the student is asked and helped 
to analyze them, with a view of perceiving their relations to each other, and the underlying principles by 
which they are controlled. 

It is believed that all teachers of political economy will welcome this clear, interesting, and unbiased 
exposition of an attractive subject, and they are accordingly invited to correspond with the publishers 
regarding the introduction of the book. 

pages, attractively bound. Price for introduction, $1.00; for exchange, 60 cts. A limited num- 





ber of specimen copies will be sent postpaid to teachers for examination with a view to introduction, for . 


75 cemts per copy. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


9 
SHELDON’S HIGHER TEXT - BOOKS. 
A New English Literature. STODDARD'S 
THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
From CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. This book has been very carefully revised by two 
With Selections Illustrating their Works. | V°ty competent educators. 
By Dr. TruMAN J. BACKUS. HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCIC. 
SHAW’S LITERATURE. Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Shaw’s New History of English and Am. Literature, | HIll’s Selence of Rhetoric, 
Revised Edition. Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature, Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON Olney’s New Geometry. 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES. Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 


a toa Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 


Avery’s Complete Chemistry. | Alden‘s Science of Government. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





H. I. SMITH, 6 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. | 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 


EDITED BY 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, from 1878 to 1889, inclusive. WM. F. BRADBURY. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes 
preparing for the higher institutions. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 








If you use ink, are you not sometimes ann 


at hand, she used a lead pencil, and was su 


DIXON “ American Graphite” H. 


Try it once. 


for assorted samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 6O., . 





How Do YOU CHECK YOUR ROLL-BOOK ? 


schoolteachers told us, a short time ago, that one morning when pen and ink were not 


marks had not blurred as they had done once before when she used a pencil. 
osity led her to examine the.pencil which had done such good work, and she found it a 


and finds her work more easily and quickly done than when she used pen and _ ink. 


If you are not familiar with the DIXON Pencils, mention “ Journal of Education”’ and send I6 cents 


oyed by a blotP One of the great army of 


rprised next morning to find that the check 
Her curi- 


She now uses that pencil every morning, 


. . « JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, tinitl 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly reple nishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEB 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 











Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Naps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, &. 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'@ COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts. 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Minerals, Rocks, E Fossils, 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 
GkO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL HISTORY, 
(m]} BOSTON, MASS. 
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| GURE FITS ! 





; cure I donot mean merely to stop them 
foratimeand then have them return n. Imeana 
adical cure, } have mado the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
‘PSY or FALLING SICKNESS alife-long study. I 
Warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatiseand a Free Bottle 
of OUT remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 
WL, Ge ROUT, M, C.,183 Pearl st, New York. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain workers and Sedentary Peo 
ple: Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna- 
sium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 
room ; new, scientific, durable. com- 
prehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. Send for ill’d 
circular, 40 eng’s ; no charge. 

Prov. D. L. Down, Scientific Physical 





and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., New York. 








DESKS, 
Chairs, 
Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


oo» DERBY & KILMER DESK 00, 
Salesrooms, 
opp. Lowell Depot, 
98 Causeway St., Boston. 









P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. C. 
‘ee until Patent obtained. 
ventor’s Guide. 
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THE GERMAN AND HIS CLOCK. 


The story is told of a German who took 
the hands of his clock to tlhe maker to have 
them fixed, because they did not keep proper 

* time. Of course, the clock maker Gacmamied 
the works, as in them lay tke trouble. Boils 
and blotches, pimples and other eruptions 
on the exterior tell of a disordered condition 
of the blood within. Be you man or woman, 
or aught else human, if you have these in- 
dications, be wise in time and take Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It puts 
the liver and kidneys in good working order, 
purifies the blood, cleanses the system from 
all impurities from whatever cause arising, 
and tones up the functions generally. 

“*Golden Medical Discovery” checks the 
frightful inroads of Scrofula, and, if taken 
in time, arrests the march of Consumption | 
of the Lungs, which is Lung-scrofula, puri- | 
fies and enriches the blood, thereby curing | 


all Skin and Scalp Diseases, Ulcers, Sores, 
Swellings, and kindred ailments. It is 
povess ly tonic as well as alterative, or 
jlood-cleansing, in its effects, hence it 
strengthens the system and restores vitality, 
thereby dispelling all those languid, * tired 
feelings” experienced by the debilitated 
Especially has it manifested its potency in 
curing Tetter, Salt-rheum, Eczema, Ervysij 
elas, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, Goitre, 
or Thick Neck, and Enlarged Glands. 

‘*Golden Medical Discovery” is the only 
blood and lung remedy, sold by druggists, 
and aranteed by its manufacturers, to 
do all that it is claimed to accomplish, 
or money paid for it will be promptly re 
funded. 

WoORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL Assocta- 
TION, Manufacturers, No, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N, Y. 











S500 OFFERED for an incurable case of 
OL AINE oP mR a 
the proprietors of DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; eyes weak, ringing in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expectoration of offensive matter: 
breath offensive; smell and taste impaired, and general debility. Only a 
few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. Thousands of cases 
result in consumption, and end in the ve, 


tarrh in the Head by 


By its mild, soothing, antiseptic, cleansing, and healing properties, Dr. Sage’s Remedy 


cures the worst cases. 


) This infallible remedy does not, like the poisonous irritating snuffs, 
creams" and strong caustic solutions with which the public have long been humbugged. 


puny palliate for a short time, or drive the disease to the lungs, as there is danger of doing 


in the use of such nostrums, but it produces 


worst cases of Chronic Catarrh, as thousands can testify. 


is cured with a few applications. Catarrhal 
magic, 


perfect and permanent cures of the 
“Cold in the Head” 
Headache is relieved and cured as if by 


It removes offensive breath, loss or impairment of the sense of taste, smell or hear- 


ing, watering or weak eyes, and impaired memory, when caused by the violence of Catarrh, 


as they all frequently are. 


By druggists, 50 cents. 





UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURE 
CHEMICALS, 


Send for list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 
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JOSEPH CILLOTT'S @ 


AND HIS OTHER ia 
SOLD =v ALL DEALERS nmovesour mz WORLD. 















DONT STIFLE! 


Don’t Waste Gas! 


Don’t Have Headaches! 


EVERY CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND DWELLING 


SHOULD USE THB 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVER AND PURIFIER. 


Warranted by the Company to give satisfaction on all 
savings, under the same conditions as these trial teoee meee doe ene = = 
inoperative by sticking up with gas tar, at any time within five years, the purchase pric 


ce CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ge a percentage of 
or should it become 
ce will be refunded, 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPANY, 
eow 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 


the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Cc. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral eured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”— Jaime 
tufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 
“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. . 


Ayer's Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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For Sale by 3 : 
NORTON DOOR CHECK oe 
= 


AND SPRING CO., 
Room C, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Agents Wanted. | 
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75 00 t 250 00 A MONTH can be 
“Neal 0 »™ made working for us. 
ersons preferred whocan furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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SALARY. 640 Expenses in advance 

allowed each month. Steady emp oy { 

delivering and takioy cliseithe’® Wo Fort Cara } 
ons. ' 

Add: . with stamp, HAFER & CO., Piqua, O. 
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If you want a Medal for your school send 
BACHEIS for inv tins, Cataioiwe ond Price List 
A. J. RAWISZER, Phaut Rivne, NEw Yorx. ' 
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. THE TWO CHIMNEYS. 


BY PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 





Upon two neighboring village houses 
wo chimneys stood,—one short, one tall; 
The former hidden from observers, 
The latter plainly seen by all. 


The tall one thus addressed the other, 
As down he glanced in high disdain : 

** How mean you look, and what a figure! 
You surely never need be vain.”’ - 


** TI know,’’ replied the short one meekly, 
** I’m but a very humble thing.”’ 

** That I should say,’’ the tall responded, 
** And then you’re only on a wing. 


** Now you must find it lonely, very, 
To be away down there so far, 

When all the better class of chimneys 
High up upon the buildings are. 


** And then go short! to call you ‘ chimney’ 
Is most amusingly unfit ; 

‘ A hole within the roof’ were truer ”’ ; 
And loud he laughed at his own wit. 


** T am as you have said,’’ was answered, 
** Bat then, if one but meet the end 

For which he’s made, what matter whether 
He lofty be or lowly, friend ? 


** We cannot all be palace chimneys ; 
Some must on common dwellings be ; 
If but alike we do our duty, 
We're equals quite, it seems to me.”’ 


The night drew on and passed ; as ever 
The little chimney stood next morn ; 

But where is he, so high and haughty 
Who once the other laughed to scorn ? 


Ah, in the night a storm had risen, 

And from his height the tall one swept,— 
’T was so exposed; whereas the other, 

Low and low down, his place had kept. 


« oa a * - 


Let us not envy those above us 
(We have far less than they to fear) ; 
But whatsoever be life’s station, 
Contented fill our proper sphere. 





FOR MONDAY MORNINGS. 


BY SARAH IL. ARNOLD. 


So many exercises in language, so many lessons in 
reading, so many “cases” in arithmetic, so many maps 
in geography, and so many words to spell, p/us the haman 
body lessons, plus the general lessons, plus the writing, 
drawing, music, and gymnastics! The school program 
is full. We look from Monday morning across into Fri- 
day afternoon, draw a long breath, and wonder if we can 
teach in five school days the week’s appointed fraction of 
all that the course of study provides. The desired results 
are so many, and the minutes are so few! 

And yet the course of study chronicles only a small 
part of the responsibility that rests upon us. We are to 
teach reading, language, and arithmetic, to be sure, but 
teaching them, are to lead the children to something 
better worth the knowing than any of the three. The 
lessons in addition and subtraction must help toward 
something higher, or they may as well never be taught. 
An old lady once told me that her mother would not 
allow her children to learn to write, because she knew of 
great harm that came once through an untruth’s being 
written. Though the prohibition seems on the face of it 





unwarrantable, careful thought will discover in it a germ 
of good sense. Unless the children could be taught what 
to write, they might as well not write at all. Unless our 
school work results in more than the course of study 
seems to suggest, much of our teaching will have been in 
vain. 

What more? Such habits of thought, of feeling, and 
of choice, as shall tend to right living ; high ideals and 
earnest purposes, as well as the knowledge of processes 
and the power to solve problems. Through wise teaching 
and by force of good example these ideals are fixed, these 
purposes developed, these habits strengthened. And be- 
cause they are relatively of so great importance, it is wise 
to steal (or take) enough time from the regular program 
of school affairs to give to work bearing directly upon 
these results. If all our teaching tends to strengthen the 
habit of honest work, can a talk about honesty be out of 
place? If our aim is to help our boys and girls to be up- 
right and truthful, will not a sincere expression of our 
own ideal help in some measure? Can we not afford to 
speak occasionally of that which is greatest, when we 
have so many words to spare for that which is least ? 
Then why not add to our program a few minutes which 
shall be definitely given to moral teaching, in which the 
attention of the children may be called to the qualities 
which enter into useful lives? And why not take this 
time on Monday morning, so that the week may begin 
with a good thought and a right motive ? 

A paragraph from a newspaper, a fragment from a 
life-story, a schoolroom incident, a few lines of poetry, 
may furnish the theme. A short talk is better than a 
long one ; a talk with the pupils far better than a talk at 
them. Earnestness will make amends for lack of elo- 
quence. A direct application of the truth taught may be 
made in the every-day schoolroom work. The “ preach- 
ing ” will be effective if it goes hand in hand with the 
practice. 

A good illustration for such lessons is one whose theme 
was the story of the Drawbridge Keeper, which has been 
told as follows : 

‘** History and poétry celebrate no sublimer act of devotion than 
that of Albert G. Drecker, the watchman of the Passaic River 
drawbridge, on the New York and Newark Railroad. The train 
was due, and he was closing the draw, when his little child fell 
into the deep water. It would have been easy enough to rescue 
him, if the father could have taken the time, but already the thun- 
dering train was at hand. It wasa cruel agony. His child could 
be saved only by the cost of other lives committed to his care. 
The brave man did his duty, but the child was drowned. The pass 
at Thermopylz was not more heroically kept. Sir Philip Sidney, 
giving the cup of cold water to the dying soldier, is not a nobler 
figure than that of Albert G. Drecker, keeper of the Passaic 
Bridge.’’ 

The story is also told in verse: 


** Drecker, the drawbridge keeper, opened wide 
The dangerous gate, to let the vessel through ; 
His little son was standing by his side 
Above Passaic River, deep and blue, 
While in the distance, like a moan of pain, 
Was heard the whistle of the coming train. 


** At once brave Drecker worked to swing it back, 
The gate-like bridge, that seemed a gate of death ; 
Nearer and nearer, on the slender track, 
Came the awift engine, puffing its white breath ; 
Then with a shriek the loving father saw 
His darling boy fall headlong from the draw. 


** Either at once down in the stream to spring 
And save his son, and let the living freight 
Rush on to death, or to his work to cling 
And leave his boy unhelped to meet his fate ; 
Which should he do? Were you, as he was, tried, 
Would not your love outweigh all else beside ? 


** But Drecker, being great of soul and true, 
Held to his work and did not aid his boy, 
Who in the deep, dark water sank from view ; 

Then from the father’s life went forth all joy, 
But as he fell back, pallid with his pain, 
Across the bridge in safety passed the train. 


* . . © . - 
** He is most noble whose humanity 





Is least corrupted. To be just and good 


The birthright of the lowest born may be, 
Say what we can, we are one brotherhood, 

And rich or poor, or famous or unknown, 

True hearts are noble, and true hearts alone.’’ 

The story was told to the Children. (Story telling is 
much more effective than story reading, in such lessons.) 
Their interest was aroused at once, for the story appealed 
to the best part of their natures, and, furthermore, it was 
true. Upder the teacher’s wise direetion they discussed 
the story, described the drawbridge, outlined the duties of 
the gatekeeper, talked of the trust reposed in him, and 
the promise tacitly made when he accepted his work. It 
was easy to lead them to see that faithfulness to his trust, 
when the cost was so great, could only come out of con- 
stant loyalty in the every-day work. Someone spoke of 
the words that nerved so many English soldiers to bravest 
self-sacrifice: ‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty.” The boys liked that; and one of the girls sug» 
gested the familiar words that seemed now to have new 
meaning: “ He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much.” ‘Those words were written on 
the board for a guide in the week’s work. “ Do the duty 
that lies nearest’ was chosen for another board. The 
pupils begged to be allowed to copy in their blankbooks 
the story of the heroic gatekeeper. That became a lan- 
guage lesson. And from Monday to Friday, — who 
knows how much later still ?—the thought of the Monday 
morning talk bore fruit in loyal, faithful work. 
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A BROWNING EVENING. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 





The class had been seated around the long table some 
fifteen minutes before the professor dashed in like a 
shrivelled leaf on a gust of wind. With his thin hands 
fumbling the papers under the lamplight, the professor 
plunged in medias res the moment he had taken his seat : 
“Robert Browning. A paper by Mr. Matthews.” 

Mr. Matthews, a young gentleman with a conspicuous 
shock of black hair, toward which he manifested a com- 
mendable indifference, opened a voluminous manuscript, 
and, with a prefatory remark to the effect that he hoped 
what he had to say would be unsparingly criticised 
(Heaven knows how sincere he was), launched into his 
large subject. 

He should speak of Mr. Browning as a man and as a 
poet, which was an exceedingly proper division of the 
subject, as a third apportionment might have cost him 
some search. He thought Mr. Browning, as a man, four- 
square and representative; a strong man, a brave man, 
a noble man, a pure man; every inch the human,—best. 
The ultimate test of a man’s character was his relations 
with women. The man who could have written the prologue 
to “Men and Women,” stands in the white light of sun- 
pure manliness. Browning, said Mr. Matthews, has his 
roots in faith. He stands for veneration and religion, 
over against flippant skepticism and materialistic doubt. 
He could never have written, “Is Life Worth Living ?” 
For him life has been worth living. By his creed, life 
worth living here and now will be worth living forever. 

He was able to detect but one blemish upon Browning's 
character. That was his willfulness. The man goes out 
of his way to be antagonistic. His “ British Public ” 
(God love you !), is the sneer that for many spoils “ The 
Ring and the Book.” Browning is self-contained. He 
does not choose to explain himself. While you are in the 
way seeking an explanation, he masterfully treads your 
toes. He has, by divine right, the insolence of sublime 
genius. 

As a poet, said Mr. Matthews, Robert Browning is the 
seer among moderns. His genius penetrates to the depths 
of human life, and his imagination soars to the top of it. 
He is no sensitive plant. He could never have written 
“In Memoriam.” But his soul is like Shakespeare’s in 
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through and through and up and down. He is the poet 
of life, of destiny, of character. His genius is essentially 
dramatic. So profoundly has Browning represented life 
that future generations must and will be Browning’s au- 
dience, no less than the present. 

Mr. Matthews was aware that Browning was consid- 
ered obscure. This is a mistake, chargeable to the news- 
paper paragraphist. Whoever has lived in this world, 
and thought a little, and suffered a little, can understand 
Browning, so far as his language is concerned. He is 
luminous to the man who does not do his reading by 
proxy,—with the single -exception of “Sordello.” This 
poem, the essayist was obliged to admit, is obscure. 
There is probably no person living who understands it. 
Mr. Browning, possibly, may have understood the poem 
when he wrote it, but now that it is cold it has gone from 
him, like that reminiscence which alone enabfed Horace 
Greeley to unlock his wonderful chirography. 

Mr. Matthews considered “ The Ring and the Book ” 
Browning’s noblest and finest work. For marvelous in- 
terpretation of human character; for the loftiest and 
most exquisite conception of womanhood ; for subtle in- 
terpretation of motives ; for splendid imagery and an al- 
most miraculous power of expression, the poem stands 
alone in modern literature. He would quote, in conclu- 
sion, two brief passages, than which there are none finer 
in English poetry; the first, that couplet to lyrie love 
which one cannot read without a writhing of the soul : 


**O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire! ’’ 


Also that descriptive passage : 


‘* Whether frost in goblin-time 
Startled the moon with his abrupt bright laugh, 
Or, August's hair afloat in filmy fire, 
She fell, arms wide, face foremost on the world, 
Swooned there and so singed out the strength of things.’’ 

Mr. Matthews treated the subject much more exhaust- 
ively than here reported; and when he laid his manu- 
script upon a book, and pushed the book from him with a 
decisive motion, as much as to say, “ There! that is done, 
and well done,’—when Mr. Matthews had concluded 
and sunk back in his chair, with the shock of black hair 
cascading over his forehead, forty-five minutes time had 
elapsed. 

For a moment it semed as though Mr. Matthews had ex- 
hausted the subject. Then the professor stirred, rustled 
the papers before him, and cleared his throat ; and every- 
body knew at once that Mr. Matthews had not exhausted 
the subject. 

“T have never been a worshiper of Robert Browning 
as@ man,” said the professor. ‘ His objectivity is so re- 
markable as to quite swallow up his subjectivity for me. 
Browning might be halved, like the pomegranate, and 
each half would furnish intellectual food sufficient for a 
nation. Beside the products of his creative genius, the 
man Robert Browning seems to me to dwindle into in- 
significance. There is nothing colossal about his person- 
ality, as about that of Goethe, for instance. You cannot 
possibly separate Goethe’s work from the man himself. 
His personality overtops his genius. On the other hand, 
Browning’s genius overtops his personality. I find my- 
self wholly unsatisfied with the study of Browning as a 
man; but there is a vastness about his output, his object- 
ivity, which is the continual delight and wonder of my 
life. Iread and re-read ‘The Ring and the Book,’ and 
get something new from it with each reading. It is one 
of those productions which a man must live himself into 
before he can understand. 

“ Mr. Matthews said that the ultimate test of a man’s 
character is his relations with women. With the state- 
ment itself I must disagree. It does not afford a broad 
enough basis for character. As to Robert Browning’s 
moral purity, I think it is of the average quality,—not 
sun-pure by any means, While ‘Pippa Passes’ is 
neither Swinburnesque nor Byronic, it certainly is not 
Platonic. There is no passage which leaves a foul taste 
in the mouth, but there are passages too lingeringly sweet 
for a moral saint to have written. ‘Pippa Passes’ is 
like a mountain climb. The final prospect is grand and 
uplifting, seen through the very air of heaven; but the 
upward way is slippery and dangerous. The effect of 
the poem is wholesome,—if one rises to the effect. 

“ But I will not take the time, as no doubt many val- 


uable suggestions are waitiniy }o'bp brought forward.” 
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No sooner was the professor seated, than a gentleman 
directly opposite Mr. Matthews, assailed the essayist 
strongly on the point of Browning’s willfulness. This 
young gentleman, who had the broad shoulders and the 
bright full eye of a willful person, became insistent to 
know why willfulness was a fault in a poet,—why it was 
not rather a virtue? How far shall a poet be required to 
curb his willfalness? To what extent is it not a part of 
his very self, and the essence of his power? Would 
Browning be Browning without his willfulness ? 

Mr. Matthews thought that Mr. Robinson misunder- 
stood his application of the term willful. He used it 
rather in the sense of obstinate cynicism, offensive per- 
versity, not self-assertiveness and the courage of one’s 
convictions. Browning goes out of his way to snub peo- 
ple who, after all, are simply minding their own business. 
There is something about the placid, beef-fed British 
public which affects him as a red rag affects a bull. He 
lowers his head and charges without provocation. 

Then there spoke up a young gentleman who had been 
taking notes, with a volume of Browning open before 
him. His notes were criticisms of the technique of 
Browning’s verse. (This young gentleman himself was 
the author of some verse of no mean quality.) He 
blamed Browning for his studiously indirect way of say- 
ing very simple things ; for his faulty collocation of words 
in many passages; for his habit of plunging into the cen- 
ter of a subject in the first few lines; for his occasional 
slovenliness as regards rhythm,—shattering the whole 
passage like an exquisite vase jarred from a pedestal. 
The professor said that where the sweep of a man’s 
genius is so tremendous, he does not always stop to note 


= of the pupils’ work, both oral and written, recita. 
tions and examinations, during the quarter. What amount 
of influence the examinations shall have on this mark is 
left to the teacher to determine. The marks in deport- 
ment are determined by comparing of notes on part of 
all the teachers. 

The advantages of the above over our old method of 
scale of 100 and an examination week twice a year, are, 
we think, very great. 

The nerves of both pupils and teachers are saved the, 
in some cases, even fearful tension of the old way, cram- 
ming is prevented, the importance of daily work is mag- 
nified, an immense amount of drudgery in averaging is 
done away with, better justice is done the pupils and the 
subjects taught, and in every way we feel as though a 
heavy burden had been lifted from the shoulders of all 
concerned. The business of the teacher is to teach, not 
to calculate percentages and averages. 








GEOGRAPHY.—AFRICA. 


THE CONGO AND ITS BASIN.—(L) 


The great river Congo and its basin have become of 
great importance in the commercial world, and the fol- 
lowing information gathered from trustworthy sources, in 
a condensed form, may be of service to teachers. 

The name Congo was given to the river and the west- 
ern portion of the basin, in the sixteenth century. After 
the memorable expedition of Stanley across the African 





Continent, he proposed the name of Livingstone for the 
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whether he is in step with those who promenade. Brown- 
ing undoubtedly suffered many passages to stand as writ- 
ten which other poets would polish to the last degree. He 
is a voluminous writer, and the rush of his thoughts tends 
to make him careless how his lines conform to the con- 
ventionalities. As to his plunging at once in medias res, 
it is the Browning way, that is all. Every poem of 
Browning's presupposes at least two readings. First, the 
mind must go and spy out the country; then it may fol- 
low and take possession. 


THE NORFOLK COUNTY PLAN. 





[Frederick T. Farnsworth, of the Brookline (Mass.) High 
School, has here presented, at our request, the method of marking 
in use in his school and endorsed and adopted by the Norfolk 
County High School Association, of which he is president. | 


Each study and department is marked on scale. 

H., Honor: Unexceptional work. 

C., Credit : Good work. 

F, Fair: Probable promotion, but not commendation. 

P., Poor: Unsatisfactory work. 

B., Bad: Extremely unsatisfactory. 

Each teacher is at liberty to mark, or not, on daily ree- 
itations. There are no examinations for promotion or 
graduation, these being matters left to the judgment of 
the master, with the assistance of the other teachers. 
There must be at least one examination each quarter in 
each study, at such time as the teacher shall see fit, said 
examination or examinations to occupy one recitation 
period each, and pupils not necessarily to know when 
they will occur or do occur. Reports are sent home 





quarterly, marked according to above scale, the marks 





in each case representing the teacher’s most careful judg- 


river, but it was not adopted, and the name Congo, for 
both empire and river, has finally pvevailed in geograp 
ical nomenclature. 

The navigable waters of the basin measure together 
about 7,140 miles. The length of both banks is 14,280 
miles, equal to the coast line of Europe from Cape North 
to Constantinople. The estuary of the river between 
Banana Point and Shark Point, or Cape San Antonio, is 
between seven and eight miles, and at one point the dis- 
tance from shore to shore is ten miles. The depth of the 
water at the mouth of the river varies from twenty feet 
at low water, at Banana Approach, to no less than sixty 
fathoms in the tidal channels, and in sone places sound- 
ings show a depth of 1,000 feet. ‘The current is very 
rapid, not less than three knots au hour, or a little over 
five feet per second. Its influence is felt for 360 miles 
from the mouth of the river, and presents a formidable 
resistance to the speed of vessels. Sailing vessels often 
have to wait for days, aud sometimes weeks, for a spring tide 
or a favoring wind to enter the river. For forty miles 
from the mouth the water is discolored and yellowish, and 
for fourteen miles is perfectly fresh on the surface of the 
sea. It discharges over a million of cubic feet of water 
per second, and carries tangled masses of vegetation over 
two hundred miles out to sea, so that really the Congo 
valley extends two or three hundred miles beyond the 
mouth of the river. The yearly amount of sedimentary 
matter brought down by the Congo would build an island 
1,000 feet high and half a mile square at the base. It is 
estimated to equal 11,250,000,000 eubie feet of solid 
matter. 

The navigation of the Lower Congo extends for about 
120 miles from the mouth, to Matadi, or the “Rock.” 
Ocean steamers can only go up the river to Boma, city of 
the “Great Snake,” or of “Terror,” formerly the chief 
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market for aiaaas in the whole Congo region. There are 
now five regular lines of ocean steamers to this point from 
Lisbon, Liverpool, Hull, Rotterdam, and Hamburg. 

From Matadi to Brazzarville, a space of 165 miles, 
there are thirty-two cascades, and numerous rapids with 
a total fall of 850 feet, which interrupt the navigation 
entirely between the middle and lower course of the 
Congo. All merchandise has to be taken from Matadi 
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to Stanley Pool by carriers, at an expense of about £40, 
or $200, per ton. It takes eighteen days for carriers to 
make the trip. A railroad is projected, and work has 
been commenced. It is urgently needed to connect the 
lower and middle sections of the Congo. The pioneer 
expedition of the railroad company reached Matadi in 
November, 1889, and buildings were erected, and the 
grading of the roadbed in the direction of Mpozo river be- 
gun. A steamer has been purchased to carry materials 
from Boma, where the European steamers deliver them, 
to Matadi. The force is a small one for so great a work, 
consisting of twenty-four European mechanics and seventy- 
four laborers hired on the Guinea coast. As the pioneer 
work progresses the force will be greatly increased. 
Without this railroad Stanley says the boundless resources 
of the Congo basin “will not be worth a two-shilling 
piece.” Above the cataracts all the river and its tribu- 
taries are navigable for small steamers as far as Tan- 
ganyika. 





AMONG OLD BOOKS. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Among other old school books in my library I find 
“My Little Primer,” adopted by the Boston Primary 
School Committee, March 2, 1841. The frontis- 
piece, like that of all books of that day, is interesting. 





MY LITTLE PRIMER 


GOING BEFORE MY FIRST 8CHOOL BOOK 


To get me ready for it. 


POUR UUIOMECEOL COSCO ECCI ESS IS tere eer ere rr eT rey Y OOOH Hee eee eee eeeee 


The method advocated in this book, adopted by the 
committee forty-nine years ago, is thoroughly “modern ” 
it is the word method, pure and simple. The following 
paragraph from the preface could well be adopted by 
some genius now inventing (?).modern methods : 

‘*In teaching reading the general practice has been to begin with 
the alphabet, and drill the child upon the letters month after 
month, until he is supposed to have acquired them, This method, 
so irksome and vexatious, both to teacher and scholar, is now giving 
place to another, which experience has proved to be more philo- 
sophical, intelligent, pleasant, and rapid. It is that of beginning 
with familiar and easy words instead of /etters.’’ 

I have a little Grammar for Children, by Roscoe G. 
Greene, published in Boston by Samuel Coleman, in 
1834. This was before the days of normal schools, be- 
fore the days of Horace Mann. It is on the objective 
and illustrative method, pure and simple. 

It proceeds to illustrate several nowns ; then several 


Gnaparlees of sltidinie’ is | MMastrated i in this manner : 





A beauti A more beautiful The most beautiful 
beaut BIRD vi BIRD. 


, 


In regard to the teaching of the noun I find this para- 
graph in italics : 

IQ The Teacher should illustrate the character of the Noun by a 
variety of familiar examples, impressing on the mind of the young 
pupil the difference between the name of a thing and the thing itself. 








BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED THE 
CHILDREN. 


We are indebted to the assistant librarian of the Boston Public 
Library for the following first installment of a list of the books which 
are found to be of use to the children of our public schools. The 
first thirteen titles relate particularly to the study of the discovery 
and exploration of the New World. The next ten represent man- 
uals. The twelve books last named are comprehensive and adapted 
to general study. It is hardly necessary to mention that the figures 
appended to the titles show the number and place of the several 
volumes in the library. 


PERIOD OF EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY. 


1. The Explorers. 1705.8. e 

2. Half-hours with the Early Explorers. Frost, T. 1695 8. 

3. Exploration of the World. Verne, J. 1662.9, 

4, Life and Voyages of Columbus. Irving, W. Vols. VI. and 
VIL. 377.1, 389.9, 397.1, 544.18, 

5. Voyages and Discoveries of Columbus and His Companions, 
6. Christopher Columbus, Life of. Bauy, J. J. 1522 21. 

7. Cortes Hernando. Abbott, J. 579.1. 

8. La Salle, Adventures of, in the New World Two Hundred 
Years Ago. Abbott, J.S.C. 1527.13. 

9. Magellan, Voyage of. Towle,G.M. 1649.21, 

10. Marco Polo. Towle, G. M. 1523.16. 

11. Pizarro, Towle,G@ M. 1544.21. 

12. Raleigh, Sir Walier. 1540.33. 

13. Vaseo de Gama, Voyage of. Towle, G. M. 1549.17. 


MANUALS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


14, History of the United States in Words of One Syllable. 
210.27. 

15. Primary History of the United States. Adams, 210.46. 
16. Story of American History. Abbott, J. 739.1.5, 

17. Primer of American History. Armstrong. 218.10, 

18. Hist<ry of the United States. Eliot, S. 275.5. 

19 A Smaller History of the United States. Leeds,J.W. 218 13. 
20. A Brief History of the United States. Steele, J.D. 218 5, 
21. Brief Account of American People. Taylor. 210.11. 

22. Eclectic History for Schools. Thalheimer, M. E. 218 15, 
23. The Nation ia a Nutshell. Towle, G. M. 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY. 


24. Abbott, J. 

American History from the Earliest Times. 306.3.7, 

Vol. I. Aboriginal America. Vol. V. Wars of the Colonies. 
Vol. IL. Discovery. Vol. VI. Revolt of the Colonies. 
Vol. ILL. Southern Colonies. Vol. VIL. Revolution. 

Vol. IV. Northern Colonies. 

25. Young Folks’ History of America. Butterworth, H. 210.6. 
26 History of the United States Bryant and Gay. 221.5. 

Vol. I.—Prehistoric Man. The Mound Builders. North- 
men. Pre-Colambian Voyages Westward. India. Colum- 
bus, Veepucci, and Cabots. Spanish Discoveries and Ex- 
plorations. French Discoveries and Colonization. French 
and Spanish in Florida. Enoglish Voyages and Settlements. 
Datch Expeditions. Peritans. Pilgrims. Indian Wars. 
Virginia. Maryland. Massachusetts Bay. Other New 
England Colonies. . 

Vol. IL.—Prquot War. Boston Paritans. Rhode Island. 
New Netherlands. Quakerism. New York. North and 
South Carolina. King Philip’s War. Witchcraft. French 
in Mississippi Valley. Mississippi Scheme. Spanish Col- 
onization. 

Vol. III.— New York under the English. Royal Gov- 
ernors in the Colonies. New England and the French. 
French War. Conquest of Canada. Beginning of the 
Revolation, 1775, 1776, 1777, 1778. Alliance with France. 

Vol. 1V. — Arnold’s Treason. End of Military Opera- 
tions. Constitution. War of 1812. Slavery. War with 
Mexico. Kansas. Civil War. Death of Lincoln. 

27. History of the American People. Eggleston. 220.50. 

28. History of the American People. Gilman. 210.28. 

29. History of the United States. Hale, E. E. 210.51. 

30. A Larger History of the American People. Higginson, 
T. W. 214,10. 

31. Story of Our Country. L. B. Munroe. 277.4. 

32. Half Hours of American History. Morris, Charles. 220.47. 
Vol. I. Colonial America. Vol. II, Independent America. 

83. History of Our Country. Richardson, A. S, 241.3. 

34, History of the United States. Ridpath. 213.5. 





plural nowns by two horses, three cows and eight sheep. 


35. History of the United States. Scudder, FE. B, 210.37. 


Methods for ne ‘Scheolsaan. 


NOTES. 


BLACKBOARDS are for use. 





Setect the best newspaper from the literary and moral 
standpoint for school reading. 


Ir you find a pupil who prides himself on his good 
luck in examinations and classroom work, watch him 
sharply, and try to disturb, if not destroy, his confidence 
in luck. 


WHEN practicable, attach the knowledge learned in the 
classroom to the every-day affairs of life. In geography, 
especially in the study of any country, emphasize the 
products of that country that are used in our homes, es- 
pecially in tookery. 

Warcn carefully the habit of work of pupils whose 
natural tendency is to imitate. This tendency may be 
directed in such a way as to be of service to the child, but 
the chances are in favor of its sapping the mind of all 
tendency to genuine thought. 





A UNIQUE DEVICE. 
BY T. W. TILTON, VINEYARD HAVEN. 


More than thirty years’ experience in teaching has 
repeatedly proved that a commendable surprise, cre- 
ated, sustained, and satiated by an easy-going or rol- 
licking,—though cautious and dignified,— ingenuity, has 
ever supplied the all-important mordant to mind-coloring. 
Note the following, prepared for use through fun’s door- 
way : 

Washington and Jefferson maddened Monroe, 
And Jackson vowed hate to Pope; 

These five pushed back Jonely Joe, 
Granting he’d got a cold hope. 

(1) Request pupils to memorize. (2) Inform them of 
mysteries “neath the surface. The latter is incentive 
enough to secure the former. 

Denouement.—(1) The initial of each word (not to 
mention four names, and the suggestive word, first of 
line 4), is the initial of each president in order. (2) 
Each monosyllable denotes one term or less ; pollysylla- 
bles denote eight years’ service. (3) Italic words indi- 
cate, died before term expired. 





TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What two cabinet officers have been seriously af- 
flicted recently ? 
2. What were these afflictions ? 
3. What unprecedented experience has Boston just 
had ? 
4. What are the two great national educational asso- 
ciations ? 

5. Where do these associations hold their next annual 
meetings ? 

6. What was the ruling of the speaker of the House of 
Representatives that has caused so much excitement ? 

7. What woman is the most popular lecturer of the day ? 

8. What two foreign systems of physical training are 
now prominent in America ? 
9. What two prominent temperance women differ re- 
garding political action ? 
10. To what woman are we indebted for scientific 
temperance instruction ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. Secretary of State Blaine and Secretary of the Navy Tracy. 

2. Secretary Blaine was suddenly bereft of his eldest son and 
daughter. Secretary Tracy’s house was burned, his daughter 
burned to death, his wife killed by jumping from the window, and 
his eldest daughter and a granddaughter were injured while at- 
tempting to escape. 

8. The burning of twelve persons in one house. 

4 The National Edacational Association and the American In- 
stitute of Instruction. 

5. St. Paul, Minn. ; and Saratoga, N. Y. 

6. The custom has been for members of the House who did not 
vote to be counted as absent, thereby preventing a quorem or num- 
ber necessary for action upon any question. They would debate 
the question, debate the ruiing of the chair upon any question, but 
claim to be absent if they did not vote. The ruling was that they 
are present if in their seats. 





7. Amelia B. £dwardy.-+ :. *: 


* 
* 
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8. German and Swedish. 


9, Frances E. Willard, of Illinois; and J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa. 


10. Mary H. Hunt, of Massachusetts. 





TIME-NAMES AND THE DOTTED EIGHTH 
AND SIXTEENTH NOTES. 


BY JAMES M. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Instructor in Music, Boston Public Schools. 


This combination, » perhaps, more than 
any other, possesses (~?*~@~) greater interest for the 
teacher, because of the difficulty experienced in presenting 
it to the pupils ina simple and comprehensive manner, 
and in such a way that it will be retained in the mind 
and rendered at will. 

The dotted eighth note is usually followed by a six- 
teenth note, and when once the metrical figure thus 
formed is thoroughly understood, it will always be sung 
correctly, for the principle governing its performance in 
one movement (tempo) will guide us in all. 

Of course, the original form of the dotted eighth note 
and sixteenth note is an eighth and a sixteenth note tied 
and a sixteenth note, a. S fy, but if we think of 
it in this form, en- |~ 9} deavoring to fix a 
certain value upon each of its parts, especially upon the 
last sixteenth note, the character of the figure will be 
destroyed. 

Hauptmann says: “Generally, to this intermediate 
element (referring to the sixteenth note following the dot, 
since it cannot close a musical sentence) metrical meaning 
ought not to be ascribed, at all events not such as would 
claim for it a measured portion of time determined or 
determinable for duration. It is an element of absolute 
shortness joined on to the next following, relatively long, 
element. As soon as quantity can be recognized in it, 
end it thereby becomes determinable for duration, the 
rhythm (of which it is a part) loses its character.” 

He furthermore likens the sixteenth note following the 
dot to a melodie passing note struck before or after a 
chord note. 

As in the former case, the intermediate element (six- 





teenth note) has reference only to the next following and 
is joined to it, so in melody the passing note is attached 
closely to the succeeding note. 

Between it and the next following note no divisicn 
can be placed; and it is no more possible to close with 
the passing note than with the intermediate element or 
sixteenth nota of the combination under consideration. 

This rhythmical figure % is therefore ren- 
dered exceedingly simple ‘~®*~®~) for treatment, if 
we consider the sixteenth note as leaning and dependent 
upon the note that follows and not in connection with 
any preceding part. 

The following portion of time, i.¢. the note following 
this sixteenth note, always appears accented apart from 
its metrical value and other metrical meaning. In this 
connection the accent determination stands by itself, and 
does not essentially change, whether the time following 
upon such a short ( §) is metrically long, or short. 
Example. od 
et SE ae EO ae Seale ae a Ne 
te i a Pe Pe 


producing four equally emphasized elements in place of the 
original four-timed accentuation:— _ ; } 

In view of the peculiar attribute —» —»—»—_»— 
of the sixteenth note following the r r r 
dot, it is evidently unnecessary to burden the mind 
with time-names imparting an exact mathematical 
value to each part of this combination. The very 
example employed by the advocates of time-names, 
the one of all the rhythmical or metrical combinations 
which they reach by a perfect labyrinth of arbitrary syl- 
lables, is the same which Hauptmann disposes of in such 
a simple manner. 
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Ta-&- 4, ni, Ta-&-A, na, T6-5-6, nd, T8-6-6, ns. 
This is not only attributing determinable duration to 
the intermediate element, the last note in each group, but 
is destroying the character of the figure by relating this 
last note, not to its positive, the succeeding note, but back 
to its negative, with which it has ceased to have close con- 
nection, S38 oss ote 


If the treatment of the figure, the dotted eighth note 
and sixteenth note, in combination with similar successive 
figures, is thoroughly understood, it follows that the six- 
teenth note will be properly rendered in conjunction with 
a succeeding note of any metrical value. 


Andante. : 
ae [ e a 
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Here, undeniably, the sixteenth note is to be consid- 
ered in its relation to time following, the half note, and 
not as the time-names imply, to time preceding. 

We know at a glance that the half note, being the pri- 
mary accent in the measure, is “strong.” Therefore the 
proper reading would be this: the sixteenth note should 
be sung immediately before the strong part, being related 








to it, and without endeavoring to give to it specific value, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is a part of the fourth 
part (count) of a different measure. The sixteenth note 
thus becomes almost a part of the following measure, 
rather than remaining in its own. 

The application of the time-names, 


nt, Ti-a. Td, Té, f@, né, Ta-a, ete., 
is therefore unnecessary, for the first name, né, implies a 


recital of its companions, Té, fé, besides imparting metri- 
cal valuation to the initial note unsuited to its character. 





READING. 
BY SARAH E. SCALES, LOWELL, MASS. 


‘The importance of good reading can hardly be overes- 
timated. It is the key te all other branches, and the 
means by which pupils carry on their education after 
leaving school. Reading in general is either oral or 
silent, but the latter is possible only through a knowledge 
of the former. 

Good oral reading consists, briefly, of intelligence and 
expression. By intelligence we mean correctly inter- 
preting the thoughts expressed in script or print, while ex- 
pression is conveying it to others with good effect. To 
quote a recent writer, “ The reading should be visible to 
the eye, as well as audible to the ear.” 

To gain such results the teacher’s preparation should 
be careful and thorough. It should enable him to draw 
out and accustom the pupil to consider the sense of what 
he reads. A critical consideration of the whole lesson is 
necessary, for often the main idea does not appear in the 
first two or three paragraphs. Conversational lessons, 
skillful questioning, and the aid of the imagination, will 
be helpful. Stumbling-blocks, such as new, strange words, 
should be removed beforehand. Devote a lesson to the 
preparatory work before the vocal expression is attempted. 
Allowing that the vocal organs are not defective, we 
shall find the expression depends upon, besides intelli- 
gence, purity and distinctness of utterance, pitch, modula- 
tion, emphasis, and fluency. These qualities should be so 
combined that we shall have, not a mere succession of 
words, unillumined by the thought, rendered in a blunder- 
ing, monotonous manner, but a veritable word picture, 
pleasing to all. 

Purity of utterance depends usually upon the vowel 
element ; distinctness, upon the way in which the conso- 
nant combinations are given. In regard to pitch, avoid a 
high, unnatural tone, so often heard in schoolrooms. 
Nothing grates upon the cultivated ear like that. Correct 
pitch, modulation, emphasis, and rate, should come with 
the perception of the sense. This will determine and 
dominate the reading insensibly. 

Fluency is the result of familiarity of the eye with the 
words. It is important, and can be gained by practice in 
sight reading in which the words are already known, 
only in new arrangements. Connected or continuous 
reading also is recommended, now and then. 

Exercises in developing the above qualities are to be 
found in reading-books and works on elocution : and if 
the teacher finds weakness in any one direction, she 
should select those that are helpful, and surmount the 
obstacle. It is not enough to simply recommend a list of 


books a lending library, the property of the teacher, is q 
good thing. One would scarcely believe, without evidence, 
that there could be so great destitution of reading matter 
in some homes, and how much pleasure it is to the child 
to be allowed to take home books or papers. Expect that 
they will get worn; prepare for a bonfire occasionally, 
but rest satisfied that much good will be accomplished. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS. 


BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 


Fifth Paper (concluded). 


Two views usually are sufficient to tell all the facts of 
a form, but three are sometimes necessary, as in Fig. 8, 

Dimensions should indicate the ac- 
tual size of a drawing, as in Fig. 7 
(last article), or it should be made “ to 
scale,” as it is called, as in Fig. 9. To 
explain : I tell John to make a work- 
ing drawing of a box from which the 
actual object is to be made. The 
length is to be 2’, width 14’, depth 6”. | 


The cover may be left to the car- || 








Fig & 























penter. 
A drawing 24” long and 18” wide would cover consid. 


erable space and be inconvenient to handle. We must 
therefore make it smaller, but still keep the same propor- 
tions as in the large drawing. We 





Testi os may therefore draw by inches in- 
_| | stead of feet, letting 1” represent 
Scatehas’ & | 1’, 4’ = 1’, or using any proportion 


| | desired, but drawing by this new 
i unit throughout, as in Fig. 9. Al. 
ways indicate the scale used beside 
the drawing, as in the sketch referred 
to, and mark full-sized dimensions 
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on the reduced drawing. 
Machine, architectural, in short all working drawings of 
large objects, must be madetoscale. Fig. 5c, (last article) 
represents the line used for invisible edges. Such edges 
we find in the spool (Fig. 10). Each 
child should have a spool and he will dis- 
cover that in drawing the plan the eylin- _ 
drical portion is invisible, and must be 
represented by a dotted circle ; in the ele- 
vation the hole is invisible and the ver- | 
tical lines to represent them must be | 
dotted. The circle is “ projected” up 
from the elevation, the vertical lines pro- 
| 
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jected down from the plan. 

It is often desirable to show a cut por- 
tion or “ section” of an object. Cut open 
a spool, and draw the inside view, cross- 
hatching the parts which were cut, as in Fig. 11. 
Working drawings may be given as - 
problems, as well as from objects. For 
example, the class is told to draw three 
views of a flight of steps, containing four 
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steps, tread of each 1’, rise 8”, width of flight 4’. Scale 
1”=1'. The result should be Fig. 12. 

Working drawings may be begun in the fifth or sixth 
grammar grade, and continued throughout the course. 
Simple forms with only two views should be given in the 
first year. By the second year more elaborate forms 





books for the children to read ; you must interest them in 
the subjects first, then they will be eager to get them for 
themselves. The libraries in general contain no works 
suitable for children under ten. In these days of cheap’ 





with three views may be studied, and later, drawings made 
to scale, sections, and problems are introduced. 

Possibly in the highest grammar grade, certainly in 
the high school, simple details of building construction 
and machinery are added. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONCERNING “‘ THE NEWNESS.” 


Reduced to its simple essence the paper on ‘‘ The Newness,”’ 
published in the JOURNAL of Jan. 2, would be syllogistically ; 

1, All * newness’’ is humbug. 

2. This (i. e., industrial education) is ‘‘ newness.’’ 

8. Therefore industrial education is humbug. 

Of course the argument all turns on the truth of the major prem- 
ise. The falsity of this may be established by such unimportant 
examples as,~—the advent of Christ, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the new commandment of ‘‘ Love one another,’’ the day of Penta- 
cost, the Christianization of the Roman Empire, Magna Charta, 
the invention of printing, the Copernican system of astronomy, the 
Baconian system of inductive philosophy, the search of Columbus 
for the new world, the Protestant Reformation, New England Pu- 
ritanisw, the Declaration of Independence, the French Revolution, 
the Constitution of the United States, the rebellion of 1861-65, the 
maintainance of the government, etc., indefinitely. 

Examining further the article referred to, there appears a fearful 
succession of demolished windmills, as ‘* Transcendentalism,”’ 
magnetism, perfectionism, ‘‘Fruitlands,’’ ‘‘ Brook Farm,”’ ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward,’’ etc., while the doughty La Mancha, exults in view 
of the slain knights which strew his gory pathway. 

It might perhaps be suggested, that in the statement of the 
meaning of industrial education, the essayist has set up mighty 
men of straw and achieves great victories in knocking them down, 
asin the example of Kent’s Hill, Waterville College, Worcester 
Manual Labor School. These experiments had not a single idea in 
common with the purpose or methods of industrial training as ad- 
vocated to-day. They were established to help needystudents. It 
was recognized as a misfortune that all who wanted an education 
were not rich enough to pay for it, and it was thought that such 
poor students might work, and so be able to get the blessing they 
desired. The experiment failed, of course. Utterly unskilled 
labor could not make productions worth, in market, the cost of the 
material. 

So much negatively. Positively: The state's right to educate 
reste on its right to exist. Its existence depends on good citizenship. 
The state, therefore, has the right to secure good citizenship, as it 
has the right to sacrifice the property and life of the citizen to se- 
cure its own existence. 

Good citizenship involves intelligence, morality, the power of 
self-support, and power of earning a little beyond self-support. 

Indastrial training is one of the many threads which, woven into 
character, by habit secure to the individual intelligence, morality, 
and a productive power, a little beyond self-support. It is, there- 
fore, one of the many elements of good citizenship. It is therefore 
the duty which the state owes to itself to secure industrial edu- 
cation. W. J. CorTHEtt. 

—_—_——— 


NEW STANDARD. 


The world has modified its standards of weights and measures 
during the year 1889. In May, 1875, sixteen countries convened 
an international congress for the purpose of insuring unification of 
weights and measures. These countries were Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Argentine Confederation, Denmark, Spain, 
United States, France, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, Venezuela. 

No two nations agreed in their standards. The Pavillon de 
Bretenil was set apart for the use of the Bureau then established, 
and France appropriated 100,000 francs a year, and each nation 
agreed to contribute in proportion to its population. Fourteen sci- 
entiste were chosen under the presidency of General Ibanez of 
Spain. 

The work of the Bureau has been in two parts, one pertaining to 
the standards of length, the other of weight, and this year the 
work of these experts has been complete, and the standards are 
provided. 

The comparator, by which meters are compared in air, is com- 
posed of two microscopes sealed on heavy piles of monolithic stone 
mounted on deep-laid masonry. Micrometers are attached. Below 
is the carriage bearing a metallic box with double lining in which are 
pleced the two bars in course of observation. The box is closed to 
avoid variation of atmosphere and glass in the surface permits ob- 
servation of the thermometers placed inside, and the mechanism is 
such that one can move these bars as he wishes. The bars are three 
feet apart and largely independent. So delicate is the adjastment 
that the difference between two meters can be measured up toa 
few thousandths of a millimeter. 

In the matter of weight the test is even more delicate, a kilo- 
gram is weighed to one Aundred-millionth part of its value. 





MAGIC SQUARES. 
BY T. 8 BARRETT, LONDON, ENG. 


These squares, though not of any real mathematical importance, 
are interesting studies, and would prove an amusing and instruct- 
ive pastime for young arithmeticians. Magic squares are the arrange- 
ments of numbers in the form of a square so that they foot up the 
same sum by addingin any direction, upward, across or diagonally. 
Farthermore, each number must be different. It is manifest that 
@ magic square must eonsist of a square number of different num- 
bers, ¢. g., it must be formed of 9, or of 16, or of 25, ete., different 
numbers. The size of the square is distinguished by the equare 
root of these numbers. Thus the specimen given on page 407 
(Dec. 26) consisting of 6 different numbers is called a 3-square, or 
& square, with the root 3; 3 being the square-root of 9, 

It is obvious that the smallest number a square can be made to 
foot up in all directions is the sum of 1 + 2 + 3 + 4+, ete., to as 
many term as there are numbers in the square, divided by the root 
of therquare. Thus the smallest possible summation of a 3 equare 








Some squares are more difficult to arrange than others; but with 
the sole exception of the 3-square, a magic square can be made to 
foot up any number at pleasure, provided that the number chosen 
is not leas than the lowest possible for that particular root. The 
peculiarity of the 3-square is that its summations must be multiplies 
of 3, 1890 is a multiple of 3, hence the square given on Dec. 26 
was possible; but it would be absolutely impossible to make a 3- 
square add up 1889 or 1891. 

The easiest of all magic squares to make are those whose roots 
are prime numbers greater than 3. Let us take the 5-square as an 
example. Put down two groups each consisting of 5 different 
numbers. © may be in one of the groups, but not in both. The 
two groups must be go related to one another that the smallest dif- 
ference between any two numbers in one of the groups, must ex- 
ceed the difference between the smallest and the greatest number 
in the other group. Thus, suppose we write down 0), 1, 2, 3, 4: 
and 10, 20, 40, 60, 80. In the lat®er group the smallest difference 
is 10, namely that between 10 and 20. In the former group the 
difference between the smallest avd greatest number is 4 — 0 = 4. 
Now 10 is greater than 4, therefore these groups will do. The 
summation of the magic square to be formed from these numbers 
will simply be the sum of the whole ten; viz, 0+1+2+38+44 
+ 10 + 20 + 40 +60 + 80 = 220. 

This is how the square is made. Put one of the groups into the 
top row of a blank square, in any order, filling up the other rows 
one by one in the same order, but beginning always with two num- 
bers further on than the row above. Thus, if we put down the 
first row as 1, 0, 4, 3, 2, thesecond row must be put 4, 3, 2, 1, 0,— 

and the next 2, 1, 0, 4, 
———~|__ 8, and so on. When the 
»> | square is full, make a 
14 3 | 63 | similar square with the 
| | other group, only in this 
| Case, putting every row 
43 81 10 3 places further on than 
| the oneabove. Thus, if 
| we put top row, 40, 80, 
10, 20, 60, the second 
must be. 20, 60, 40, 80, 
10, and the third 80, 10, 
20, 60, 40, and go on. 
: ee’ ye wag ae 
‘ | ull, a together the 
13 22 | 61 oO; & | corresponding numbers 
ERS, Se See Ce A of the two squares. The 
resulting square will be 
the magic square required. Thus the two top rows being 1, 0, 4, 
3, 2, and 40, 80, 10, 20, 60, the top row of the magic equare will 
be 41, 80, 14, 23, 62. The complete magic square will be like the 
above, which foote up 220 in all the different ways. 
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COMICAL BLUNDERS. 


The following amusing answers come to us from a teacher in 
the high school of a Massachusetts city, with the statement that 
they all appeared in sets of written examination papers. —[ Ep. 

Shakespeare. — The faneral baked beans did coldly furnish forth 
the marriage tables. 

Paradise Lost —Horeb was a leader of the Jews, 

Jezebel one of the early kings of the Israelites. 

Hagar, a prophet who drove her husband into the wilderness 
without food or clothing. 

Moses was born with the rest of the nine muses on Mt. Helicon. 

John Ruskin was the second in rank of the fallen angels who 
woke at the call of Satan. 

English Literature Ezxaminations.—Keats was a drinking man 
who used to swear a good deal. 

Shakespeare’s father’s occupation was that of a barber. (The book 
said wool comber.) 

Cowper’s most religious work was John Gilpin. 

The historian Hume kept a whisky still. , 

Gibbon was a leader of Satan’s army. ‘ 

Hugh Latimer (who was burned at the stake) died from over- 
heating himself. 

——— ee 


GOOD QUESTIONS. 


1. Who first sailed around the world ? 

2. Who was the first to endeavor to find the gun’s distance from 
the earth ? 

3. Where would one go on the earth’s surface in order to see all 
the stars in the heavens ? 

4, Where would one go to see the fewest ? 


ANSWERS. 


1, Magellan, a Portuguese in the service of Spain. He was 
killed at the Philippine Islands; but his ship, under Sebastian del 
Cano, completed the voyage. 

2. Aristarchus, B. C. 270. 

8. To the equator, for there he would see, in the course of half a 
year, all the visible stars from the north to the south pole. This ia 
supposing him to view the stars with the naked eye, at night only. 

4. To the poles. At the north pole he would see only the stars 
of the northern hemisphere, and at the south pole those of the 
southern hemisphere, 


eel cemeenitaeel 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


The Boston Transcript, with its usual keen literary flavor, in 
speaking of the demand for learning everything in school by the 
objective method, learning weights and measures by weighing and 
measuring, says : 

** How lovely, how charming the sight when children shall be 
taught on this principle carried to its legitimate conclusion. Then 
shall the classroom wherein reduction is studied have a wine hogs- 
head in one corner and a beer hogshead in another, each crowned 
with the appropriate small measures, and in the third and fourth 
corners a plump butt and a tun shall stand, and in the center of 
the room shall be a desrick, whereby, when full, the hogsheads may 
be swung across and emptied into the larger vessels. A barrel shall 
occupy & conspicuous position, with large scales for weighing flour 
and sugar, quantities of which shall be stowed away in the wall 
lockers, wherein shall also be butter for the guaging of firkins, 
beans for the testing of bushel measures, paper to be folded into 
quarto sheets and octavo, and coal to be shoveled into bushel bas- 
kets, chaldron boxes, and ton bins. Space shall be found for a 





is 14+24+3+44+54+6+74+ 8+ 9, divided by3; i e.,45—3 
= 15. Similarly a 4-equare cannot add up less than 1 + 2+ 3 
+ + «+ « 16, divided by 4; 7 e, 34. A 5-square cannot add up 
Jess than 65; a 6-square than 111, and so on. 


wood-pile containing precisely one cord, and for counters with 
sca'es for weighing drugs, groceries, and gold, silver, and platinum, 
aud with beaps of foreiga money which shall be levt tu pupils who 
wish to go to London ia order to find out for themselves whether 
or not twelve pence make @ shilling. And all around the room 


=~ 


shall extend a mile track, whereon boys may find out for themselves 
that the great troubler of scholastic peace, the pole, really contains 
sixteen and a half feet. Merry, far merrier than it ever was in 
gay greenwood, will it be when the study of tables begins, and the 
happy little processions file out to the sink to fill their gill, pint, 
quart, and gallon measures, and splash happily back to empty 
them into the hogsheads, while flour-dust fills the air, and the rattle 
of beans and the clash of coal and the crash of sticks of wood re- 
sound, and the weights tumble in and tumble out of the scales, and 
the young O' Learys circle about the track! And merry,—O merry! 
—will it be at that supreme moment when, just as it is well-nigh 
demonstrated that the textbook is right as to the number of miles 
in a degree, just when the drenched wine and beer testers are fight- 
ing as to which shall first have the. use of the derrick, the survey- 
ing party bursts in to ask for gunpowder to blow up a block or 
two, that it may thoroughly satisfy itself that 640 acres make a 
square mile,’’ 
oo — 


A REMINDER,—PERHAPS A STARTER. 
BY JOHN C. RYDER. 


Education is a means, not an end. True education looks to a 
threefold development,—physical, mental, and moral. Right liv- 
ing to-day demands a healthy body approved by its designer, an 
intellect developed to its full powers, and an ethically sound will, 

The aims of education are, to impart information, to develop the 
faculties, and to arouse desires that shall be a perpetual source of 
inspiration throughout the whole course of a pupil’s life. There 
can be no doubt in well-balanced minds that the last-named aim is 
the most important; it is a vital aim, the heart of the other two. 
For if our definition of right living,—the end of education,—is cor- 
rect, education ceases at death only. Without these desires, a form 
of education whose motif is the strong disciplinary powers of the 
teacher, ceases at the close of the pupil’s school days. The mill 
will not grind without the water. Peace means success, happiness, 
salvation. ‘*‘ Peace on earth to men of good wili’’ comprehends 
the whole scope of education, finite and infinite. 


—_—_e——— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘‘ Meg’’: In “*Chita’”’ the h is soft when correctly pro- 
nounced. MEDFORD. 


— Please tell through ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’ the origin of the 
expression, ‘* Let him go Scott free.’’ F. A. D. 


— With whom did the expression, ‘‘ Green-eyed monster,” a 
common personification of jealousy, originate ? S. A. U. L. 


— For what reason was one edition of the Bible called the “ Vin- 
egar Edition’? ? Which edition was so called ? FELIX. 


— To ‘‘ An Old Subscriber ’’: Father he was called, and father 
he was in the parish. Hight = was called. Compare the German 
heissen, be called. H. C. C., Brockton High School. 





— To “‘ Thaddeus ’’ : Official statistics show that the Norwegians 
are the longest-lived people. The average duration of life in Nor- 
way is 48.33 for men, 51.30 for women, and 49.77 for both sexes, 


— S 


— To ‘‘ Wendell ’’: The name of the author of Metzerott, Shoe 
maker,’’ is unknown to the general public. She is said to be a young 
woman atill in her twenties, a member of one of the oldest families 
in Maryland. OLIVER. 


— A poem in the late Century says : 


** Fell the bird into its eerie 
Nest to dream,’’ ete. 
Can any reader give a definition of ‘‘ eerie ’’ that will sanction ita 
use here and in this sense ? MASSACHUSETTS, 


— To “‘ Le Petit ’’: ‘‘ The Angelus,” so called from its opening 
words, “‘ Angelus domini nuntiavit Mariae,’’ is a devotional exercise 
commemorating the mystery of the incarnation, consisting of ver- 
sicles and responses and the Angelic Salutation,—Hail, Mary!— 
three times repeated. Said by Roman Catholics at morning, noon, 
and sunset, at the sound of a bell rung for the purpose. In Millet’s 
picture a man and woman are at work ina field and hearing the even- 
ing bells of the Angelus from a chapel seen in the distance, they rise, 
stop work, and standing bareheaded, recite with downcast eyes the 
words of the prayer, ‘‘ Angelus domini nuntiavit Mariae.” D, P. 


‘*The Angelus’’ is a service which is performed three times a 
day,— morning, noon, and night. It celebrates the mystery of the 
incarnation. While the service is performed, in the convents a bell 
is rung, and all true believers hearing those, stop their work, and 
repeat the forms. The service is a responsive exercise, and begins 
with the words, ‘‘ Angelus Domini nuntiavit Mariae’’; from this 
the service takes its name. G. H. 8S. 

Credit to G. 








HER VISION. 


BY M. A. H. 
Low on a sick bed she helplessly lay 
And constantly murmured again and again, 
** A block, and two crosses; a dot, and a star, 
A circle, three bars, and the links of a chain.’’ 


Her friends and her minister stood by her bed, 
And whispered, ‘‘ Her mind ever dwelt on high themes, 
We’ll carefully treasure each word that she says, 
Perchance ’tis of heavenly spheres she now dreams.’’ 


When fully recovered they showed her the scroll 
nd earnestly begged her to tell what it meant, 
** In dreams was your body divorced from your soul, 
And this the new universe whither you went ?’’ 


A gleam of amusement o’erapread her fair face, 
A laugh swee: and merry re évhoed afar, 





**O evuldu’t you see | was trying to trace 


The Supplement patterns ia Llurpers’ Bazar 9” 
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In what school subject are you most interested ? 


EntTuHvusiAsm in school work is worth much to a pupil, 
bat dependence upon enthusiasm is a serious defect. 


THE increase in the number of students and scholastic 
ardor at Yale is attracting attention in literary circles. 


ARE you interested in securing the passage of the Blair 
Educational Bill? If so, write your congressman to that 
effect. 


LARGE popular meetings have been held in Amster- 
dam to urge upon the Holland government the necessity 
for compulsory education. 


Some of the schools of Germany are introducing baths, 
and each child is to become thoroughly acquainted with 
soap and water once in three weeks. Other European 
countries are following her example. 


CoLorApo’s educational rank is a surprise to those 
who did not know how securely she laid her foundations 
and how skillfully she has builded thereon. Denver is 
one of the most prominent cities in the country educa- 
tionally. 


ScHoot visitation is required by law of the state super- 
intendents in Alabama, California, Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 


OnE of the most beneficial results of the present agita- 
tion regarding the need of normal training for high school 
and seminary teachers, is the fact that attention is being 
called thus prominently and sharply to the inefficiency of 
some of the college instruction where the question asked 
in the selection of a professor is simply, “ Does he know 
his subject?” not “ Does he know men and how to in- 


spire them with the best methods of work a 
self-reliant independent thinking ?” 








HOME LESSONS. 


bounds of reason, when the homes have an atmosphere 
that encourages study. It requires good sense on the 
part of the teacher to know what kind of lessons are 
adapted to the home. Children can never be held re- 
sponsible for results from home work as from school 
effort, because the teacher cannot know the conditions, 
and even though she could it would not be fair to esti- 
mate the home work by any standard since the oppor- 
tunities for study and assistance would vary so materially. 
Home work should be more in the nature of a privilege 
than of a requirement, of a luxury than a burden. To in- 
sist upon home work is usually a mistake, but to aid through 
it usually makes teacher and class more mutually respect- 
ful, gives a more uniform good feeling. Wholesale reli- 
ance upon it, or wholesale denunciation, is out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the day. 








SCHOOL CHILDREN AT THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


The recent action of the board of aldermen, of Boston, 
by which the board of trustees of our Public Library are 
asked to codperate with the public schools, is significant, 
and will meet the hearty commendation of a proper 
minded community. By it those in charge of the books 
are appointed to examine and so far as their judgment 
may direct, adopt a plan for bringing into closer relations 
the library and the schools. There is nothing vague in 
this order, nor is it in the nature of an experiment. It 
proposes what is already in operation in certain cities and 
towns of this Commonwealth, with beneficial results. 

It is purely a coincidence that we commence in this 
issue to publish a list of those books in the library which 
are found to be of the greatest service to boys and girls 
of the public school age. This list is furnished the Jour- 
NAL by kindness of the assistant librarian, Mary A. Jen- 
kins, in compliance with our request of several months’ 
standing. We confidently recommend it to the particu- 
lar notice of superintendents, teachers, parents, and all 
who are alive to educational interests, and the influence 
exerted upon the minds of children by the books to which 
they haye access. Valuable for direct reference, it is 
perhaps not less so for its suggestiveness. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 


This is the one great summer assembly movement 
that lasts all the year through. The founder, Bishop J. 
H. Vincent, had no suspicion of the grandeur of the work 
he was launching, when in 1874 he established the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, or when in 1878 he introduced the C. 
L. S. C. home study scheme. Its rise was so sudden, its 
character so little understood, its supervision of students 
so indirect that its speedy collapse was prophesied. 

What are the facts today? It has had an enrolled 
membership in eleven years of 150,000 earnest readers, 
and has to-day 60,000 members reading in its four years’ 
course. It has nearly fifty summer assemblies of a high 
order of merit, paying for talent sums that would make 
other out-of-door enterprises astonished. It is a small 
assembly indeed that does not give its director $4,000 with 
which to employ talent, and Chautauqua expends a sum 
so large that it is just as well not to mention it. 

In one of the largest Western States, two years ago, 
the leading paper in the state called attention to the fact 
that the State Agricultural Fair and every county fair 
was a financial failure, while an educational gathering,— 
—the Chautauqua Assembly of the state, — expended 
$6,000 in literary and professional talent and made 
money. 

Asa business venture the Assembly at Chautauqua, 
under the management of George E. Vincent and W. A. 
Duncan, Esq., is a phenomenal success, as is every first- 
class local Assembly. The C. L. S. C. is a greater suc- 
cess even than the Assembly. As a literary inspiration 








the all-the-year work is without precedent in the world’s 


nd the most THE ST. PAUL BLUNDER. 


It looks very much as though the grandest national 
association in the country was jeopardized. We have 
not hitherto referred to the rumors of coming disaster be- 
cause of our confidence that President Canfield, who has 


Home lessons are every way desirable, within the had long experience in the management of the Association, 


would bring order out of chaos, but silence is unpardon- 
able after receiving the “Sample Contract and Notice to 
Purchasers,” signed, sealed, and delivered by “ George 
H. Hazzard, general passenger and ticket agent.” This 
“eontract ” has five formidable conditions, of which the 
following, the first, is a fair sample : 

“In consideration of the reduced rate at which this ticket was 
sold, it is understood and agreed on the part of the purchaser or 
holder that it shall be a non-stop-over, continuous-passage ticket, 
through from point of sale to St. Paul, Minn., conferring no rights 
that will enable the passenger to stop off at intermediate points, whether 
the same be intersecting points with other roads or not; and that for 
the return journey the same restrictions shall prevail, with no excep- 
tions other than the right to resume the journey on the first succeed- 
ing train, at transfer stations, where connections may have failed.’’ 
Enforce that condition and the great meetings with 
anything like a national flavor are a thing of the past. 
The attraction to thousands of teachers is the fact that 
they can spend two months anywhere they please in the 
great Northwest. There is not a city of any considerable 
size from Detroit to St. Paul in which many do not wish 
to stop. There are summer resorts, all through Wiscon- 
sin especially, in which teachers are interested. 

There are four attractions,—the profit of the meeting, a 
knowledge of the country from a two months’ study, rest 
and recreation at resorts by the way, and visiting friends. 
Make attendance upon the meeting the only possibility, 
and they will never go. The railroads are the gainers 
from. having the teachers of a half-million of children 
spend two months in various sections of that part of the 
country. If the teachers do not attend, as they certainly 
will not, or if attending they are not allowed to know the 
characteristics of the West, there will be a loss of thou- 
sands of dollars this year, and of an untold amount in the 
years to come. 

We do not assume to know upon whom the responsi- 
bility rests; we are satisfied that it does not rest with 
President Canfield. We know also that the railroads 
would have been willing to grant the teachers every 
reasonable privilege that would be for their advantage, 
if this matter had been properly managed. 

One of the roads from Chicago to St. Paul has already 
announced that it will grant stop-over privileges. We 
presume others will do the same. This only makes it 
more unfortunate to have an agent of the Association 
issue a form of contract to be signed by the purchaser, 
who has reason to know that restrictions will not be ob- 
served. 








THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE MEMORY OF PROCESSES.—(XVIL.) 

There are some characteristics of the retention of proc: 
esses which differ from other phases of memory. Most 
that I have said upon this subject bears upon the study 
of the wisdom of the world concentrated in phraseology. 
There is also an important feature of the world’s wisdom 
that is concentrated in processes. This is peculiarly true 
in mathematics. The mathematician depends largely 
upon his loyalty thereto, upon the reliability with which 
he follows each step in an invariable order of procession. 
The movement of the planets is not more unchangeable 
than such movements in the working out of an intricate 
problem in mathematics. The same is to a large extent 
true of logic. Most of the industries of life require, 
above all else, a’ memory of processes. 

The success of the mechanic depends upon his estimate of 
material and his reliability and skill in following processes. 
The education which develops the ability to discriminate 
materials must be treated in another connection. The 
power to know, remember, and apply processes needs pe- 
culiar cultivation. The memory of attention and interest 
is the foundation of the learning of these processes. 
Thought is indispensable to their retention. One must 
attend to the details of a process in an interesting way 
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* Copyright, 1889. 
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for the transient memory that results. Until one knows 
the processes it is a mistake to give any thought to the 
memory thereof. In observing the teaching in- public 
schools, trade schools, etc., the most noticeable defect is 
a habit of thoroughness, in which a teacher without philo- 
sophic training, or training in which the philosophy was 
faulty, drills, drills, drills upon the first steps of a process 
before all the steps are known. There should be no 
attempt at memorizing or at thoroughness, falsely so 
called ; no attempt to know all the whys and wherefores 
when a process is to be taught. The first thing is to 
awaken interest in the process by any device that will ac- 
complish it. It matters little how simple the device may 
be, provided it creates a genuine interest on the part of 
the pupil. With this awakened there is no difficulty in 
securing attention one step at a time in the process, till it 
stands out in its entirety. With an awakened interest, if 
one takes no more steps at atime than will claim the 
undivided attention of the child, each will be held in 
memory transiently without effort till the process is com- 
plete, even though several days be required for its com- 
pletion. When the process is fully appreciated, then, 
and not till then, should thought be directed to the reten- 
tion of the process through application. The place for 
thoroughness is in the application of a process after it is 
known in its entirety, not in the learning of it in detail. 

If the district school of old had a power that the graded 
school of to-day has not, as it certainly had, it came from 
the fact that children were taken rapidly through the 
learning of the fundamental processes, and had at an 
early age a vast amount of drill upon the problems that 
irivolved all processes. Warren Colburn’s Mental Arith- 
metic did for the world what no other textbook ever did, 
probably, by placing the emphasis upon the application of 
processes without tedious attention to the methods of 
learning them. The tendency for the past few years has 
been to dissipate interest, demoralize the power of atten- 
tion, and undermine vigorous thought by wasting precious 
time and disintegrating mental power by devoting as 
much time to each step in a process as should be given to 
the process in its entirety. It was an easy matter to 
laugh at the puzzles in the old-time mental arithmetics, 
but the inability of the modern child after an eight-years 
course in arithmetic to tell how much eighteen oranges 
would cost if three oranges cost two cents, is too serious a 
matter for ridicule. It was an easy matter to ridicule 
the old-time forms of analysis and parsing, but the ten- 
dency to-day to teach the child to have greater reverence 
for his own ability to write an imaginative story in five 
minutes upon a picture he has seen for one half a minute 
than for the grandest thing said or written in all ages, is 
too grave a blunder, too great a crime to be treated 
lightly. The weakness of the school life of twenty years 
ago was in the fact that the recently developed graded 
school idea had crystallized or fossilized the virtues of the 
ungraded school so far as to lose all the spontaneity and 
individuality, without which no school life can be a suc- 
cess. Modern methods must be credited with the return 
of both spontaneity and individuality, but in too many 
cases these have been produced at the expense of intel- 
lectual health and vigor. 

What the school needs is the application of the highest 
philosophy through carefully winnowed principles to 
easily applied methods by a variety of devices, and there 
is no place-where this is more needed than in the teach- 
ing of processes in arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
drawing, singing, and the manual arts. 
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CoLuMBIA’s GREAT Day.—THE INAUGURATION OF 
Seta Low.—Honor To Dr. BARNARD,— 
Tue HisToRY AND THE OUTLOOK OF 
Outp Kine’s COLLEGE. 
(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, Feb. 7, 1890. 
School matters are uninteresting jast now. New York is occu- 
pied with an old disagreement between certain trustees, principals, 
and teachers; Hoboken has had a panic from some falling plaster 
in No. 2, and Jersey City and Brooklyn have pursued the even 
tenor of their ways, gathering back to their numbers convalescents 
from La Grippe. 
But as for the interest in the “‘ higher circles ’’ of learning, it is 
a long time since there has been such an event as the inauguration 
of Mr, Seth Low in the presidential chair of Columbia. Great 


men from far and near were ‘amongst us; and the ceremonies on 
Monday morning at the Metropolitan Opera’ Honse ‘were elaborate 
and impressive, and witnessed by a tremendous audience, which 
was limited only by the size of the auditorium. After the opening 
prayer of Dr. Duffie, Columbia’s chaplain, Dr. Dix, of Trinity, 
speaking for the board of trustees, delivered the first address to the 
new president. The charter and keys were presented with a short 
address by the venerable chairman of the board, Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, to which Mr. Low replied, giving somewhat of the history of 
the progress of the college since Dr. Barnard became president in 


1864. Prof. Henry Drisler, senior member of the faculty of the 
university, was the next speaker, and Frederick R. Condert, alum- 
nus, of Mr. Low’s own class, followed him. The students, who 
had not been invited to representation on the platform, presented 
a brief and cordial address at this point, beautifully en » and 
bound in silver-mounted sealskin. And Mr. Low then made a 
short speech to the faculties, the alumni, and students, which he 
presently followed up with the address of the day, the inaugural, 
in which he told the story of the old college from the days of 
George II., and laid down the main tenets of the institution, and 
voiced the aim of the ideal Columbia man. He said in closing : 
** The New York of the past, so far as endowment is concerned, 
has enabled Columbia to do all that she has done, all that she is 
doing. She summons to her aid now, with a glad confidence, the 
New York of to-day. She looks to you, young gentlemen, and to 
her alumni, to add to her fair fame; she looks to the living New 
York to build upon the foundations so nobly laid by the past. Some 
tendency there is on every side of her to put a money value upon 
everything. Against this mistaken tendency the college is now a 
silent and now an outspoken witness. Learning, in her view, re- 
sulting in knowledge on the one hand, and involving truthfulness 
upon the other, is a greater benefactress of mankind. Wealth is 
powerful, certainly. Beneficently used, it may be made to bless 
the centuries. Columbia seeks its aid for her own work. But the 
work of the coll would be valueless to-morrow if even the 
wealth of New York could bribe her instructors to teach as true 
what they know to be false. Truthfulness is the one essential 
fundamental quality of a teacher. Without it he may not be a 
teacher. Yet it is not the only quality. The teacher, like the 
scholar, must himself be teachable. An ever heightening sky for 
human thought, an ever widening horizon for human knowledge, 
an absolute truthfulness in the expression of the light within, — 
these are the distinguishing marks of a great university; these are 
the aspirations in whose strength Columbia girds herself afresh for 
the work that is hers to do.’ 

After the inauguration there was, of course, a great alumni ban- 
quet, when the large supper rooms of the Brunswick held about 
four hundred gentlemen, who enjoyed feasting and toasts, and 
speeches by Mr. Condert, master of the feast; President Low; 
Provost Pepper, of Pennsylvania University; George William 
Cartis; Bishop Potter; and Charles S. Smith, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Among the guests were the presidents of 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, the Union Theological Seminary, 
Chauncey M. Depew, ex-Mayor Hewitt, and John Jay. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





North Carolina is looking up educationally ; better methods are 
resulting from efficient supervision and improved institutes. 

It is but little more than ten years ago since Mrs. Quincy Shaw 
established the first kindergartens in Boston. The good accom- 
plished is inestimable. 

10,051 of the 10,589 registered women of Boston voted for school 
committee this year, or 94.92 per cent. An eloquent argument for 
general woman suffrage. 

New Hampshire is more and more proud of what she did for 
her State Normal School at Plymouth by making an appropriation 
which gives her first class school buildings. 

The United States received last year by immigration 426,738,— 
100,000 less than in 1888. ‘Chere were 95,947 Germans; 62,510 
English; 60,375 Irish; 42,419 Swedes and Norwegians; 42,174 
Hungarians, and 33,174 Russians, 

Maine has been coming to the front very fast recently, in im- 
proved appliances, modernized methods, and modified courses of 
study. Her normal schools have had much to do with this. 

The regents of the State of Kansas have published a History of 
the State Nermal School at Emporia for the first Twenty-five Years, 
with the portraits of the instructors, prominent members of the 
board of regents, etc. 

Harvard’s class of 1856 has provided a fund of $6,000, the in- 
come of which is to be used in the publication yearly of Harvard 
studies in classical philology, to be edited by James B. Greenough, 
Frederick D. Allen, and John Williams White, and published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co, 

In a speech at the late annual reunion of “‘ Old Brimmer School 
Boys,’ Mayor Hart, of Boston, said: ‘‘ The most popular public 
officer is the man who preaches and practices economy with the 
public funds. But the people want him tomake an exception when 
the public schools are involved.”’ . 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association of Boston, 
will hold their next triennial exhibition next September. There is 
nothing in this c»untry more complete than these exhibitions. The 
next will bea “‘ university of present progress,’’ with electrical de- 
velopment as the main feature. 

Horatio D. Newton, for three years principal of the Morse 
School, Somerville, has been elected sub-master of the Lyman 
School, Boston, to be associated with A. H. Kelley. He will suc- 
ceed George K. Daniel, recently deceased. Mr. Newton’s record, 
training, and personality mark him as one of the most successful 
of our suburban teachers. 

Prof. R. L. Perkins, a genius at classic criticism, is a specialist 
in whom editors, teachers, and philanthropists delight. He is not 
only a genius in the art of teaching Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 





but has familiarity with every classic and all shades of criticism 
thereon, together with ability to turn to the page and line for any 


quotation. The unselfish spirit with which he aids every good 
cause as teacher or critic makes him a public benefactor. 


The Middlesex (Mass.) Schoolmasters’ Club met at the Quincy 
House, Boston, last Saturday. J. W. McDonald and Herbert H. 
Bates opened the discussion upon the question ‘‘ When shall the 
Analytic and when the Synthetic Method be used in Teaching ? ’’ 

The trustees of the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers are to give a reception to the members of the Department 
of Superintendence, National Educational Association, at the 
college building, 9 University Place, Wednesday evening, Feb. 19, 
at 9 o’clock. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


When the walks are ice and the streets aglare, 
I slip and slide . 

Without a fear and wi it a care, 
A-humming my school-day song. 


I skate, and I slide on my old, old feet, 
And I feel in greatest glee, 

My blood grows fleet at its old-time heat, 
And my youth comes back to me. 


So I gayly slip o’er the frozen mud, 
And I slide o’er the icy lea, 

But when I come down with a dull, dull thad,— 
Then my age comes back to me. — Puck. 


Mrs. Moriety—‘‘ Och, Mra, Casey, is yer ould man much of a 
slub man ?”’ 

Mrs. Casey—‘‘A club man, yer say? Indade he is that. 
Hasn’t he been on the perlice force this four months ? ’’ 

** Didn’t I hear you offering that man five dollars if he would 
support as a candidate ?’’ 

. Well, yes, I did give him five dollars.’’ 

** Don’t you know that that is bribery ?’”’ 

** Bat I don’t call it that. I call it a votive offering.’’ 

** What makes you so late home, George ?”’ 

“‘ T only stopped to enjoy some bas-reliefs, my dear.’’ 

** What were they, George ? ”’ 

** Whiskey cocktail and a half-and half! ’’ 

Timid Passenger—‘‘To what do you attribute all this disturb- 
ance, captain? What makes the sea so rough ?”’ 

Captain—‘* To McGinty. They say he’s at the bottom of it.’’ 








THIS AND THAT. 

— Henry George is going to Australia to lecture. 

— Mr. Froude’s new book on Lord Beaconsfield is nearly ready 
for the press. 

— It is stated that Henry M. Stanley has sold his forthcoming 
book narrating his African experiences, for $200,000. 

— Charles Dudley Warner’s home is at Hartford, Conn., where 
he has Harriet Beecher Stowe and Mark Twain for neighbors. 

— Voltaire was a most impatient writer, and usually had the 
first half of a work put in type before the second half was written. 

— General Lyle wrote his composition, ‘‘ Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,’’ which begins, ‘‘I am dying, Egypt, dying,’’ on the night 
before his death. 

— Gladstone, it is said, takes many American magazines for the 
express purpose of gleaning new ideas of American industries and 
enterprises from their advertising pages. 

— For nearly fifteen years Robert and Elizabeth Browning lived 
in the Casa Guidi palace in Florence, the name of which has be- 
come of world-wide fame through the pen of Mrs. Browning. 

— Jean Ingelow is nearly sixty years of age. She has written 
very little of late years, and what she has has not been published. 
Her theory is that ‘‘a poet never writes any immortal verse after 
he is past twenty.”’ 

— Andrew Carnegie has offered to give $1,000,000 for a free 
library for the city of Pittsburg, Pa. The free library for Alle- 
gheny City, on which Mr. Carnegie has expended over $300,000, 
will be opened by President Harrison this week. 

— Ata recent examination of school teachers one of the candi- 
dates wrote, in answer to a question on discipline: ‘‘ Capital pun- 
ishment should not be resorted to except on rare occasions, only 
with the consent of the parents, and never till the next day.”’ 

— Mr. Ruskin was once asked if it would not be well for the 
Welsh language to die out, and be replaced by the English. ‘‘ God 
forbid! ’’ he replied. ‘‘ The Welsh language is the language of 
music. There is no genius about the English language. The 
Scotch have got all the poetry, and the Irish all the wit; and how 
the devil we got Shakespeare I do not know. 

— Mes. Schliemann is nearly thirty years younger than her dis- 
tinguished husband, but is possessed of wonderful knowledge in the 
channels of his work, is mistress of several languages, and a fin- 
ished scholar in a number of scientific branches, She is purely 
Grecian, and one of the most beautiful women of Athens. Her 
counsel is continually sought by the famous archzologist, and when 
he is engaged in any specially important work, she works persist- 
ently by the doctor’s side, nevertheless attending personally to the 
education of their two children. 








TIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
890 at St. Paul, Minn., July 8to 11. Half railway 
i who attend. Special Excursions are 





particulars 
Bulletin containing program, address S. Sherin, Secretary 
Executive Committee, St. Paul, Minn. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing ‘? 
alts designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give Tink indi 
co.ton of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, awe the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 








Tue Teacuer’s Manvat or Grooraray. By Jacques 

W. Redway. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 174 pp. 

Few men would have the courage to follow Frye, King, and Par- 
ker, ia this realm. It would be useles for any one to do so who had 
any purpose of following their work on the one hand, or antagonizing 
them on the other. Only a man who is standing upon his feet, who 
knows what he is talking about, and who has the art to blend him- 
self with others, has any busines to talk of teaching geography at 
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this time. Professor Redway has in this monograph proved himself 
fally equal to the emergency. He has the perfect mastery of him- 
self and of his subject; he has a distinct idea of what is to be done 
at every point, and can tell others howto do it. He isa genius also 
in the art of putting things. A few suggestive expressions will in- 
dicate his grip in this direction, —‘‘ earth sculpture,” ‘‘ mountain 
mass,’’ ‘‘ mountain axis,” *‘ frayed rock-bound shores.” 

Into seventy pages he has compressed hints for oral work, out-of- 
door lessons, use of pictures and models, map drawing, map-mak- 
ing, and mathematical geography; and in one hundred other pages 
he has concentrated the essential modern facts and ancient fancies 
by dealing in extenso with geodesy, orography, hydrography, 





meteorology, history in geography, political geography, ocean cur- 
rents, geographical reading, ete. 

The above illustrations, taken from the book, give a good idea 
of the devices by which his teaching is illustrated. This book is a 
necessity to the teacher as though no other had been written; it is 
every-way usable because an ingenious teacher of teachers handles 
the subject independently and brilliantly. 


HarvARD Srupies in CiAssicAL PHILoLoay. Edited 
by a Committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Vol. I. Boston: Ginn & Co. 206 pp. Price, $1.00 
These Studies are published by the authority of Harvard Uni- 

versity. The first volume contains studies as follows: ‘‘ The 

Fauces of the Roman House,’’ by James B. Greenough; ‘‘ De Ig- 

nis Eliciendi Modis apud Antiquos,” Seripsit Morris H. Morgan ; 

** Oa the Origin of the Construction of of “7 with the Subjanc- 

tive and the Future Indicative,’’ by William W. Goodwin; *‘ On 

Some Disputed Points in the Construction of fe xpi, ete., 

with the Infinitive,’ by William W. Goodwin; ‘* Notes on 

Quintilian,’’ by George M. Lane; ‘‘Some Latin Etymologies,’’ 

by James B. Greenough; ‘On ‘ ium Pablicum’ (Tac. Ann 

ILI, 70, 4),’? by Clement Lawrence Smith; ‘‘On the use of the 

Perfect Infinitive in Latin with the Force of the Present,’’ by Al- 

bert A. Howard; ‘‘ Plutarch sep? e)@vuiac,’’ by Harold N. Fowler; 

** Vitruviana,’’ by George M. Richardson; ‘‘ The Social and Do- 

mestic Position of Women in Aristophanes,’’ by Herman W. Haley. 


Worp sy Worp. An Illustrated Spelling Book, By J. 
H, Stickney, Boston: Ginn & Co. 112 pp. Price, 22 cents. 
A carefully graded spelling work for the first three years of 

school life has been much in demand. The no-spelling-book craze 

has wrought all the mischief that will be experienced in this genera- 
tion. The spelling book was never so securely upon the educational 
throne as now, because beneath it there are the everlasting princi- 
ples of good teaching ; but it will hereafter be a spelling book with 
principles which defy the oriticisms that were just in a measure. 
is a singular fact that the anti-spelling book crusade did not begin 
till good spelling books were published, and it is more singular that 
the attacks were made upon books already out of date. But that 
crusade has accomplished this, it has brought a demand for recast- 
ing through modern methods the best books and for the introduc- 
tion of new books along the same lines. Word by Word is a skill- 
fal application by ingenious device and philosophic method of the 
most reliable principles. 


Tue Story or Tontry. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Illustrated. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Company. 227 pp., 
74x5. Price, $1.25. 
‘Tonty was the devoted lieutenant of La Salle, that eminently 

heroic figure in the history of the settlement of this continent, asso- 

ciated with the exploration of Lake Ontario and the first navigation 
of that great waterway, the Mississippi river. These pages teem 
with the atmosphere of the stirring and adventurous period in which 
the story is laid. The perils encountered, the obstacles overcome in 
the interests of civilizasion, are described with rare skill and seem- 
ing filelity tofacty, Mrs. Catherwood's work belongs to the cles of 
litecature that besides wiuning immediate success, beare the stamp 


been into the author’s alembic, and has come out golden. 
Superbly illustrated. 


Srr Aytmer’s Herr. By Evelyn Everett-Green, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Fighting the Good Fight,”’ ete. 

GoIne ON i PILGRIMAGE : A CoMPANION TO THE PIL- 
GRIM’s PROGRESS, FOR YOUNG PILGRIMS. By Lucy Tay- 
lor, author of “ The Children’s Champion and the Victories he 
Won.’”’ London, Edinburgh, and New York: T. Nelson & 
Sons. 214 and 168 pp., 7} x5. 
The book first pond 3 i story for boys, and its readers will 
find the moral that though kept ont of sight, is there all the same. 
It relates to formation of character, and bears directly upon educa- 
tion, intellectual, and moral. A handsome volume. 

The ‘‘ Pilgrimage ’’ book is characterized in its title, as of a lofty 
moral tone, but the attractiveness which makes it a power lies in 
the writer’s style, in her manner of presentation. It has all the 
interest for youthful minds that Bunyan’s immortal work has for 
minds mature, and more could not well be said. Both books are 
illustrated. 


Kir anp Kirry. A Novel. By R. D. Blackmore. 
New York: Harper & Brothers: 456 pp., 7} x54 ream 

In the romance with this informal title the author of * Spring- 
haven,” and ‘* Lorna Doone,’’ fally sustains his reputation. Its 
movement is rapid and rhythmic; Mr. Blackmore's vocabulary in- 
cludes no such word as dulness. If on tae other hand his readers 
are sometimes carried to the verge of sensationalism, he daly and 
safely brings them back to the terra firma of probability. His 
characters are typical, and their experiences such as to furnish pure 
entertainment, and leave a moral impression of no doubtfal charac- 
ter. The social life of our English cousins is well portrayed in Kit 
and Kitty. 


An IceLanpD FisHeRMAN. By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Anna Farwell de Koven. Chicago: 
A. C. McClarg & Co. 352 pp., 7x44. Price, $1.00. 

Pierri Loti is a literary sorcerer, who at last has fallen into the 
hands of a competent translator. In this story are described the 
extremes of human emotion, and the mysterious operations of what 
men once called fate, and what as Christians they call providence. 
Ite fascination is more sad than glad. Like their ancestors for 
very many generations, the sturdy youth of Brittany, every year 
when the great season of cod fishing comes around, set sail for those 
dangerous icy regions whose summers know no nights. Life at the 
scene of their labors, and life and customs in the Breton hamlet 
form pleasing studies. Of the characters which claim our chief 
attention, Margaret is beauty and goodness personified, and wise in 
all save losing her heart to Yann, handsome and a bit dissolute, 
who tortures her with his indifference, but finally loves her with all 
his strong nature, and marries her only to leave her a fisherman’s 
widow. Her young cousin Sylvestre, companion of Yann’s voyages, 
goes into the service of his country in the East; and in following 
the fortunes of the daring soldier we have more of word painting, 
with the tragic ending of a bright and innocent life. 


A Primer. By Anna B. Badlam. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 123 pp. 

This book not only applies modern methods in language and read- 
ing but strikes out new lines of its. own. It is hardly pretentious 
enough to be styled a new method, but sufficiently distinct to bear 
the imprint of both the word and sentence methods. It is impos- 
sible to give a satisfactory idea of such variations in a review. It 
has all the characteristics of the word method, sentence method, 
and phonic method, and introduces what we should style the phrase 
method. A section of the seventh lesson may perhaps i!lustrate 
this latter element fairly well : 


This is a mug. 
This is a top. 
This is a pig. 
This is a hen. 


In addition to these special characteristics the book follows on 
the usual line of primary work. 
MENTAL AND ManvuAt TRAINING IN Form-Srupy. As 
Exemplified in Kriisi’s Drawing Course. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 
Ten cents never purchased more philosophy, principles, methods, 
and devices than are provided for that sum by this book. It is in- 
excusable for any teacher of small children to be without this, and 
it is inexcusable for school boards not ta place it upon their primary 
teachers’ desks. It isan ideal book. The philosophy is all here, 
and it is worked out to the finest detail of device. 

Tue Nursery Lesson Boox. A Guide for Mothers in 
Teaching Children, By PhilipG. Hubert, Jr. New York: G 
y. Putaam’s Sons. 74 pp., 10}x7. Price, 75 centa, 

For simple laxuriance nothing has been produced so attractive 
for the little student as this. There are 50 lessons, through which 
the child is taught to read, write, sing, use numbers, draw, and 
talk, beside some 20 pages of music. The illustrations are numer- 
ous as well as attractive. The paper is as thick as that of a work 
of art, and the letter press is as well done, 


TLLusTRATED History oF ANCIENT LITERATURE, Or1- 
ENTAL AND CLASSICAL. By John D. Quackenbos, A.M. 
M. D. Accompanied with Engravings and Colored Maps. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 432 pp., 74¢x5. Price, $1.50. 

A complete, carefully condensed, and unincumbered textbook, 


, | of @ scope and grade that will meet the want in high schools, acad- 


emies, and coll A revised edition of a popular work by a 
professor of the English language and literature fn Colambia Col- 
lege, originally rich with the author's experience in the lecture- 
room, and now enhanced in value by the introduction of a judi- 
ciously selected bibliography. Also frequent references to standard 
monographs are incorporated in the narrative, designed as guides 
to those who may desire a full and authoritative course of collat- 
= reading. 
ever in the history of literature, within the same riod of tim 

has there been a call for changes in text, disgrams, oa maps, a 
as is met in this revision, thoroughly representing the vast 


Quackenbos has availed himself of the aid of specialists in thi 
pony ato and important field, and the vesuies of labor enpened 
are here first given to readers of English. With an explanation of 
the principles of Egyptian writing, the literary treasures recently ex- 
humed amid the ruins of the Nile Valley and elsewhere are described 
and illustrated. In the chapter on Egyptian writing, the Sphinx 
seems to have broken the silence of ages. 

A clear oatline of t e literature of ancient nations and the origina 
and relationships of their respective langoages are presented. A 
peculiarly ueeful feature of the book will be found in its method of 





of permavency. The human element in it is something intense, and 
not to be easily surpassed. Some of the neglected and forgotten 


treating the Sauscrit aod Persian ’ 
ature. By means of brief, ingratted bingr phe iis Oat <gudincens 





material constituting the early narrative of the Western World has 


made in philological study during the present decade. Professor | ® 


le and genius, the masters of old-time literature are brought into 
et nd with the modern pupil, and become Associated in his 
mind with their immortal works. The manifest mission of this his- 
torical textbook is to facilitate the study of general literature, 
and foster in the young an admiration of ancient lore, at least s0 
far as is essential to an understanding and a correct estimate of our 


own language and literature. 


Tar Seconp Reapina-Boox. By Eben H. Davis. II- 
ustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 208 pp. 40 cts. 
This is the second volume in the series, of which we spoke at 

length in the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION of Jan. 31, and of March 

28,89. In this book the principles there enunciated and illus- 

trated are advanced with a care, intelligence, and art, that leave lit- 

tle to be desired. There are few illustrations inserted in the type, 
but a number of highly artistic full page half-tone pictures illumine 


the work. 


Mary E. Burr has translated and adapted for the 
seventh grade work, and S. R. Winchell & Co., of Chicago, have 
published Bees, a study from Vergil; price 10 cents. It is indeed 
a classic for the schools. 


E. L. Kettoaa & Co., New York, publish in a little 
volume of 200 pages, The New York Examination Questions, With 
Answers ($1.00). There are no better questions compiled than 
those issued by the examiners of New York State. 


The latest of the “ Knickerbocker Nugget ” of the 

easrs. Patnam, New York, are Songs of Fairy d, compiled 
- Edward T. Mason, with illustrations after designs by Maud 
Humphrey, and Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, being three of the 
famed author’s lectures, brilliant in thought and expressions, placed 
under this general title. Each ‘‘nugget’’ is a true , and the 
style of publishing has made the set gems complete. ‘Twenty-seven 
volumes now ready. 


Brste SeLecTions AND ResponstvE READINGS FOR 


Use In SCHOOLS, arranged by George W. Winslow, principal of 
Observation School, Westfield, Mass., is an important book pub- 
lished by Charles H. Kilborn, Boston. It has a ten-page intro- 
duction by Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, formerly a member of the Boston 
school board, in which he earnestly addresses families and churches, 
teachers and schools. The group of readings fits the different 
public days, religious and secular. A book worthy of all praise 
for its style of preparation, and well deserving patfonage. 


Tue latest issue of the Riverside Literature Series 
(Houghton & Mifflin, Boston) is composed of Waste Not Want Not 
and Party Spirit, those charming stories by Maria Edgeworth, 
which, first published in 1796, have not outlived their usefulness 
Her atories have the air of being truthful representations from life, 
and form valuable studies for the passing generations. Our young 
readers who make the acquaintance of Ben and Hal, of the boy 
with a patch, Lady Diana, and the reat, will, at times, be amused 
by the degree of formality and constraint in the bearing of the boys 
toward each other and toward their elders. For in America cer- 
tainly nous avons changé tout cela: this book may raise the whole- 
some inquiry whether we have not changed it too much. Single 
numbers 15 cents; yearly subscription (4 nos.), 50 cents. 


Art a meeting of the New York Central Labor Union, 
held in September last, a motion having been carried to parade on 
the anniversary of the hanging of the anarchists, it was further 
moved that a red flag be borne at the head of the column. Oppos- 
ing this a member closed an impassioned speech with the words, 
‘* There’s red enough in our flag for me,’’ referring to the national 
colors. This has furnished the title and theme for a patriotic song, 
words by C. E. Franklin, principal School No. 7, Albany; music 
by Anna F. Cassidy. It is appropriate for school use, particularly 
at the flag presentations and flag raisings now in vogue. The ar- 
gument is well set forth in its face illustration, where the stars and 
stripes afloat above a schoolhouse appear in contrast with the fire- 
eaters’ flag, with accessories of children just out of school, etc. 
‘* There’s Red Enough in the Flag for Me”’ is for sale by White, 
Smith, & Company, Boston. 


Just a hundred and thirty years ago Dr. Johnson's 
Rasselas ; or, The Prince of Abyssinia first saw the light, and there 
has been a halo about it ever since, A new American edition, pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, combines an unpretentious 
elegance with an inexpensiveness that must ap to the fastidious 
and careful book buyer. Leigh Huot remarked upon this work 
that, ‘‘ For a model of grave and majestic language, Rasselas will 
claim, perhaps, the first place in English composition.’? The young 
should not fail of reading it; older persons, with whom it is a 
memory associated with their youth, will be glad to renew the 
acquaintance. The introduction to this edition is well made up 
from Boswell’s Life, giving an account of the origin of the work, 
and other pertinent and interesting matters. 


_ Someruine new for Primary Schools has just appeared 
ia a Natural History Card, the work of Frances W. Sawyer, 4 
teacher in the Everett School, Boston. This card, 81¢ x 10 inches, 
mounted on fine cardboard, contains the names of sixty-two birds 
and animals, scientifically arranged, with twenty-seven illustrations. 
Its purpose is to win the attention of the children, and enable them 
to classify birds of prey, scratchers, waders, swimmers ; and the 
flesh-eating, the gnawing and hoofed among beasts. Several sub- 
divisions are also represented by familiar types, forming quite a 
course of early stady. We cannot doubt that this simple but in- 
genious invention will prove a great resource to primary teachers 
seeking to impart knowledge in a pleasing manner to those under 
their charge. Suggestions accompanying the card will be found 
— useful, By a 84 — 2 dozen. Sample sent for examina- 
on on receipt of 5 cents, i 
23 Hawley Street, Boston, Wheto ee) onal 


Oo 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Story of a Tinder-Bex; by Charles M. Tidy: price, 80 cents — 
Diseases of Plants; by H. Marshall Ward; bid $1.00. _— Time and 
Lo wi Romance of the Moon ;_ by Sir Robert S. Ball; price, $1 00. 

oa on: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

amb Secrecy and Trusts: by John M. Bonham. —— Story of the 
with au Rowe ts ‘by Stanley Lane-Poole; price, $1 50.—The arden, 
, . ool 00. : . Put- 
nam's Sons. Boston CH Eitbon $1.00. New York: G P 
0 . . 
ton: D. Lothrop - ad Mrs. Lawrenre Turnbull; price, $1.25. Bos 
ie and Formation of the Hebrew Scriptures; by Lorenzo Burge; 
BE Warman, testa’ Ladle ahosrae 1t—sow 0 Gare for Its by 
; f - > raat 
Bene, State and Federal Governments of the U. S.: A Manual for 
DC. Heat exes; by Woodrow Wilson; price, 55 cents. Boston: 





Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of th Wat- 
: e Greek Verb; Wm. Wat 
Son Goodwin, LL D.; price, $215. Boston: Ginn & Co, ~ 


aG fl: ; by Abraham Dreyfus, — : ce. 
Delacour and A Eruy. Reainas Tani Poh none ba Japon ; by M 


Couversati 
Bostou; Houghton, Miflin,& Goo) OY W: W. Story; price, $1.35 each, 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DuwTon, LL.D.] 


TWENTY-NINTH LECTURE. 
Teaching Elementary Arithmetic. 


The most important educational principles involved in the teach- 


ing of elementary arithmetic are the following : 


1, Presentation must precede representation. Ideas of numbers 
must be produced in the mind by the presence of numbers of things 


before these ideas can be revived in either memory or imagination. 


2. Representation must precede thought. The ideas of numbered 
things must be distinctly recalled to the mind before any real prog- 
ress can be made in discovering the relations of one number to an- 


other. 


3. Memory precedes imagination. It is impossible to produce 
distinct images of new combinations of numbered things, unless the 


elementary groups can be distinctly recalled and recognized. 


4. Induction precedes deduction. The general truths of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division are to be learned 


through concrete examples of the union, separation, repetition, and 


division of numbers of things; and these general truths must be 
learned before they can be applied in the solution of special prob- 


lems, 
5. Ideas before signs. Figuresare not numbers. Words are not 
numbers. Neither words nor figures can act as signs of ideas of 


numbers till after the ideas have been caused by the presence of 


numbers of things. The use of figures should be deferred till the 
ideas of numbers are clear and distinct. 

The necessary apparatus for teaching elementary arithmetic may 
be grouped thus: (1) The blackboard, upon which the teacher is 
to create, in presence of the pupils, the numbers which the children 
are to observe. Dots, crosses, circles, and the like, are real objects 
of observation. (2) The slates, upon which the children are to re- 
produce the numbers of marks which have been made by the 
teacher on the board, later to make groups from dictation, and 
finally to represent numbers by the use of figures. (3) The 
numeral frame, upon which the teacher can farther illustrate num- 
bers by means of movable objects. (4) Splints, buttons, spools, 
ete., with which the children can form numbers of things, and illus- 
trate their relations. (5) Numerical charts, upon which are ar- 
ranged numbers of marks for observation, and of figures for the 
giving of drill work. Charts are useful for review work, but are 
unsuitable for development. 

The elementary study of numbers should be divided into five dis- 
tinct stages: (1) The study of numbers from one to ten; (2) the 
study of numbers from one to twenty; (3) The study of numbers 
from one to one hundred; (4) the study of numbers from one to 
one thousand; and (5) the study of higher numbers. 

Counting should be so taught as to give the pupil a definite idea 
of the decimal system. Count objects to 10; count 10 and 1, 10 
and 2, and so on to 20; count by 10's to 100; count 20 and 1, 20 
and 2, 20 and 3, and so on to 30; in the same way count to 100; 
count by 100’s to 1,000; count by 10’s from 100 to 200, and so on 
to 1,000; and in like manner with higher numbers. 

Number pictures are useful in giving the child a conception of 
groups of numbered things. Numbers to 10 should be so taught 
that the suggestion of a part of either will immediately be followed 
by the idea of the other part. In learning to add numbers from 1 
to 20, add enough to make 10, and then add the rest; so in learn- 
ing to add units to numbers below 100. In subtracting units from 
numbers consisting of units and tens, first subtract the excess of 10, 
20, 30, ete., and then the rest of the subtrahend; as in taking 9 
from 37, take away 7, and then 2, Let the pupils make the mul- 
tiplication table by repeated additions; and let the division table 
be learned in connection with the multiplication table. 

In every stage of this work appeal first to the perceptive powers, 
then to the representative, and lastly to the powers of thought. 
Let the solution of problems follow the clear comprehension of 
numbers and their relations, and always make them simple. 


THIRTIETH LECTURE, 
Teaching Advanced Arithmetic. 


Every department of advanced arithmetic should be grounded 
upon direct observation, advance through memory and imagination, 
and end in processes of reasoning. Whenever the imagination 
halts, the pupil should be turned back to direct observation; and 
whenever the pupil fails in processes of abstract reasoning, he 
should be led to form concrete images, so as to see the special 
truth in the related images thus created. Here, as everywhere 
else, the method is presentation, representation, and thought. 
It will be the business of the present lecture to exhibit the working 
of these principles in a few typical departments of advanced arith- 
metic. 

Long, square, and cubic measure should be so taught that only 
the relations of the units of the first need be remembered. The 
point of beginning is the direct observation of the inch, foot, yard, 
rod, and mile. This observation should be continued till the ideas 
of all these units can be distinctly recalled. The relations of the 
inch to the foot, of the foot to the yard, etc., should be learned by 





lated units. After this, the pupil is prepared to apply his knowl- 
edge to the measurement of distances. 
Next should come direct observation of square units as based 


inch to the square foot, of the square foot to the square yard, ete., 
should be learned through direct observation, and thn recalled 
through the images of the larger units divided into the smaller. 
The pupil is then prepared to solve problems in reduction, and in 
the measurement of surfaces, by creating images of whatever he is 
reasoning about. When his reasoning is defective, it may be re- 
inforced by the aid of the imagination, 
Cabie units should now be observed, till they can be readily im- 
aged in the mind; the foot as made up of twelve rows with twelve 
cubic inches in a row, repeated twelve times; the yard as made up of 
three plinths, each plinth made up of three rows with three cubic 
feet in a row. Then the pupil is prepared to apply his knowledge 
to reduction, or to the measurement of solids. 
If this method is followed, the only thing in linear, square, and 
cubic measures which needs to be remembered by main strength, is 
the linear foot; and eyen this is held in the mind through the im- 
ages of square and cubic feet. 
Another illustration of the same law is to be found in finding the 
least common denominator of fractions. Let it be required to re- 
duce fourths and sixths to a common denominator. Draw two lines 
of equal length. Divide one into sixths, and the other into fourths. 
If now each fourth is divided into six parts, and each sixth into 
four parts, each line will contain twenty-four parts; each sixth 
being equal to four parts, and each fourth equal to six parts. But 
we may divide each fourth into three parts, and each sixth into 
two parts; rejecting the common factor two in both four and six. 
We then shall have each line divided into twelve parts, a fourth 
being equal to three, and a sixth to two of these parts. The same 
course of observation will be practicable with any number of frac- 
tors. Acting thus, the pupil will be prepared to create a concrete 
example whenever his abstract reasoning is at fault. 
This is the method of teaching all cases of fractions, involution, 
evolution, and all other parts of arithmetic. It dees not require 
much training of this kind to enable a pupil to extract the fifth, 
sixth, or even the eleventh root of a number without the aid of an 
algebraic formula, relying simply on his power of reasoning sus- 
tained by clear imagination. 
It has been thought that arithmetical teaching was weak for 
want of observation. This has been true, no doubt, both in ele- 
mentary and advanced arithmetic. But the weakness of the in- 
struction is oftener manifested in the stage of representation. If 
the imagination is sufficiently active in arithmetic, the reason 
rarely is at fault. But then the imagination rests upon observation. 
The method is, therefore, from observation, through representation, 
to reasoning. 








FROM THE COLLEGES. 





It will be interesting to take advantage of the present contro- 
versy oyer the comparative growth of the two leading American 
universities, to note just how the facts stand as shown by the tables 
below. 

From data given by a correspondent in the Harvard Advocate, 
it would appear that Harvard bas been steadily losing ground, but 
figures published since show that the former supposition is wrong, 
and that as a matter of fact Harvard has increased every year in 
the number of students from the New England states, and has been 
drawing nearer to Yale each year in the number of students from 
the western states. The first data published was as follows: 

1878 Yale. Harvard. 


New England, - - - - 555 54.2 perct. 960 75.4 per ct, 
New York, - - - - - 187 184 “* ee 
Rest of country, - - - - 280 27.4 * 191 148 “ 
1,022 1,276 
1889 
New England, - - - - 571 38. perct. 1815 68.7 per ct. 
New York, - - - - - 283 19.9 * iar. * 
Rest of country, - - - 6238 42.1 ‘ 541 206 * 


As will be seen from this table, the assumed gain for Yale is 15 
per cent. in the West. A table published later by the Harvard 


upon the corresponding linear units. The relations of the square | Harvard's gain has been so rapid. 





Thus it will be seen that Harvard has not only not been losing 
ground in the West, but has been gaining proportionately each 
decade. When it is remembered that in 1830 there was not a single 
student from the West in Harvard, the remarkable fact is that 
JOHN HARVARD, JR. 








FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


FRANCE.—A graphic presentation of school statistics in the edu- 
cational department of the late exposition in Paris gives these prom- 
inent facts: The communities spent for school purposes in 1855, 
19 million frances; in 1866, 28 million francs; in 1870, 44 million 
francs; and the state paid for the same purpose in 1855, 25 million 
francs; in 1866, 35 million francs; in 1870, 54 million franes; 
in 1878, 77 million francs; in 1880, 83 miillion franes; in 1883, 
100 million frances; in 1887, 109 million frances. (Divide the num- 
bers by 5 to get the number of dollars.) A hundred and nine 
million francs sounds well, but the reader may consider that the 
communities and states in the United States pay over five times that 
much, namely more dollars than the Frenchmen pay francs. 
Though the purchasing value of money is greater in Europe, the 
fact cannot be used to explain away the enormous difference. 
PRrussiA.—The society for ‘‘School Reform "’ in Berlin has 1235 
active members. The object of the society is to create a public 
— which will dem a fusion of the various middle peo- 
ples’ schools to a common school (Einheits-Schule) as it is known 
in America. The minister of public instruction and worship has 
been memorialized to that effect. 


AUSTRIA.—An educational journal in Vienna says: ‘* School — 
the girl of general utility. If a battle is lost, the school is said to 
have been worthless. If there is any one drowned, the school is 
blamed for it, for it ought to have made swimming a ‘‘ study” long 
ago. If anybody steals, the schools are the immediate cause, since 
they neglect the morals. When business is slack, the schools have 
failed to do what they should have done. If there is a strike—that 
comes from the wretched schools. If anybody commits a malfeas- 
ance, or, for that matter, something remarkable stupid—ha ha! 
the schools! If people stay away from church — these godless 
schools. If boys on the street mock an innocent baldhead—oh these 
schools | what else can you expect of them? If a father has a mis- 
guided child—the schools have made it go wrong. If the cobbler’s 
apprentice cuts the leather—the result of a new education. If sta- 
tistics show an increase in the number of illegitimate children—it is 
the fruit of the modern schools. If a cashier runs away with the 
funds—such people are educated by the schools of today. If sol- 
diers desert the flag—the schools fail to foster patriotism. Recently 
a whole family in Vienna was poisoned accidentally—cause is said 
to have been the school, for it ought to have taught the knowledge 
of poisons. O, sancta simplicitus !’’ 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18, California Association, Los Angeles. 

March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lincoln, 
March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln, 

June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 

July 8-11, National Educational Assoo., St. Paul. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The date of the State Association has been fixed at March 18. 
The meeting will be held at Los Angeles, and the program ar- 
ranged for Dee, 31 to Jan. 2 will be carried out as far as possible. 
COLORADO, 
State Editor, L. B. GRAFTON, Manitou, 

Dr. Jones, principal of the high school at Colorado Springs, has 
accepted the presidency of a college in Nevada. Professor Turn- 
bull, principal of the Lincoln School, has taken the position made 
vacant by Dr. Jones. Professor Dickey, of Indiana, is now prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln School. 

The stars and stripes are now seen on nearly all our school 
buildings. 

At the last State Teachers’ Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to invite the views of the various colleges and high schools 
in Colorado as to what should constitute a college preparatory 
course for Colorado. The committee prepared a list of questions, 
among which are the following, and sent them to the superintend- 
ents of schools, presidents and professors of colleges: ‘‘ What are 
the requirements for admission to the high school?’’ ‘* How 
many grades or years in the high school ?’’ ‘‘ If you have a man- 
ual giving a full course of study, please send two copies.’’ ‘* Do 
you aim to prepare students for college or university work ?”’ 
‘* How many students have been prepared during the past five 
years ?’’ ‘* Were such students admitted to the freshman class 





Crimson shows the actual number of men from each Western state. 


1869-70 1879-80 1889-90 
Harvard. Yale. Harv. Yale. Harv. Yale. 
Illinois, - - - - - 19 29 25 51 68 81 
Indiana, - - - - - 4 4 6 2 18 12 
Ohio, - - - - - - 36 48 24 50 60 70 
Michigan, - - - - 1 4 4 4 19 13 
Minnesota, - - - - 1 2 2 1 17 20 
Wisconsin, - - - 6 3 8 13 20 8 
lewa, * - - = - = |] 2 4 13 12 4 
Missouri, Se Ae 10 8 11 22 23 
California, - - - - 10 7 24 9 36 15 


It will be seen that in 1869-70 Harvard !ed Yale numerically in 
two states,— Wisconsin and California,—while now Harvard leads 
in five,—Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, California, and Iowa. In 
every state the proportion of Harvard men to Yale men is larger 
than it was in 1869-70, and in all bat two larger than in 1879-80. 
To show the proportionate gain the figures stand thus : 

Harvard, Yale. 





direct observation of the lower units applied to the higher, Then 
these relations should be recalled through the recalled ideas of re- 


without condition ?’’ ‘* What, in your opinion, should constitute 
@ preparatory course for college ?”’ 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Fred Dick has issued a cir- 
cular of information and suggestion to the county superintendents. 
We note the following: ‘‘ There should be a larger number of 
county associations throughout the state. Each county should have 
an association of school directors to discuss the following and sim- 
ilar subjects: ‘ The Employment of Teachers,’ ‘Systems of Grad- 
ing’ ‘ Adoption of Free Textbooks,’ ‘ Cost and Plan of School 
Buildings,’ ‘ Rights of Teachers,’ etc. There should be a thorough 
and systematic grading of the schools of each county with a plan of 
promotion and graduation and a system of monthly or quarterly 
reports by the teachers to the county superintendent. I[ am 
strongly in favor of all necessary textbooks being owned by the 
district and furnished free to the pupils. In school districts havi 

a population of not Jess than 1,500 inhabitants a kindergarten o 
one or more departments should be established admitting children 
from four to seven years of age.’’ 


ILLINOIS. 





eh oe « Ff Bhan Ee 204 State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 
1880, - - - - - = = = 166 285 Prof. H. ©. Forbes is principal of the Princeton Township High 
1890, - - - - - = = = 364 ‘S$ 460 School, His report for the first term shows a total enrollment of 











Schools Preparing for Harvar 


Should bave STRANG'S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH, 


or Examples in Syntax, Accidence and Style, for criticism and 


correction. Cloth, 35 cents. The requirement of the University that the candidate shall ‘‘ correct specimens of bad English 
set for him at the time of the examination,” is exactly met by this book. Adopted for Harvard preparation by Boston in 


all its ITigh Schools and by tis Hieh Schools of CamBRIDGR. NewTon, Ipswich, MALD®N, Mass , and STRATFORD, Conn. ; ST+TR NORMAL SCHOOL, Westfield, Mass.; ALBANY ACADEMY, N Y ; 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


CULTURAL COLLEGE, ete, and is required by the STATE UNIVERSITY OF loWA. 


Since the price of the book is unusually low, and since some schouls are lik 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, g : : ; 


Boston, Ne 





PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, GeTrYsSBUKG; WASHINGION AND Ler Unpivexsiry, Vinginta; Kentucky University, Lexinoaron, Ky.; MAkyYLAND AGLI- 


ely to make a single copy answer their parpose, we send sample copy only on receipt of price. Correspondence invited. 


w York and Chicago. 
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205; an average attendance of 97,', per cent. on the average num- 
ber belonging; the excuse of about 11 per cent. of students from 
examination, on a study record of 95 per cent. and over; and the 
citation of 11 cases of pupils to the office for disciplinary action. 
Of the discipline found necessary up to the present time it may be 
said, ‘‘Verbum sapientibus satis fuit.’’ The report signalizes the 
excellent spirit of the school, as to general condact and industry, 
and commends the corps of teachers for their pleasant coutrol of 
the schools and their efficient work with the classes. 


INDIANA.s 


The seventieth anuiversary of the University of Indiana was very 
pleasantly celebrated on the 20th of January. There was an his- 
torical address in the forenoon by Hon. David D. Banta, and in 
the evening the students gave dramatic representations of very con- 
siderable merit. 

KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

The legislative atmosphere seems highly favorable to a school- 
book bill. 

Prof. Samuel L. Roulhac has taken charge of the Moscow High 
School. 

A bill unfavorable to the A. & M. College, the only institution 
for higher education, was recently introduced in the legislature. 

The reports of county institutes of the past season show a grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of local taxation. 

MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G@. CURTIS, Winona. 

A fire occurred in the State University at Minneapolis, daring the 
last day of the session of the State Educational Association, which 
was confined to the old university building and did only about one 
thousand dollars damage. 

A series of lectures on education has been arranged by the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul teachers, and the following eminent educa- 
tors are on the list of speakers: Col. F. W. Parker, Dr. E. E 
White, Dr. W. H. Payne, Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Dr. T, M. Balliet. 

Prof. Edward D. Porter, for several years professor of agricul- 
ture in the University of Minnesota and director of the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station since its organization, has been elected 
dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of Missouri. 

Dr. W. H. Payne, chancellor of the Peabody Normal School, 
Nashville, Tenn , delivered two addresses on educational topics be- 
fore the students and teachers of the normal and city schools at 
Winona, Jan. 21. 

The Mankato Board of Education propose to erect a new high 
school building, and a committee df the board accompanied by Sapt. 
A. F. Bechdolt, recently paid a visit to Winona for the purpose 
of inspecting what is said to be the model high school building iu 
the Northwest. 

The committee on transportation, for the meeting of the National 
Educational Association to be held in St. Paul, in Jaly, has been 
busy at work with the various passenger associations to secure the 
lowest possible rates to and from the convention from all points 
in the United States and Canada. All the roads and associations 
that hava reported have agreed to sell round trip tickets for one 
lowest single first-class fare. The Sioux line and the Grand Trank 
line have agreed to these terms, and the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion, though it has not yet reported, will not be likely to do less 
than these great through lines. Eastern and Southern roads will 
make a ninety-day limit, so that teachers can go further west, and 
arrangements will be made for Pacific Coast and Western teachers 


ie the mining regions of Lake Superior, to Yellowstone Park, Salt 


Lake City, Leadville, and Alaska. Among the interesting points 
within short distances of St. Paul, may be mentioned Minnea lis, 
Stillwater, Fort Soelling, Minnehaha Falls, Minnetonka and White 
Bear Lakes. Railroad rates for all these points will be greatly 
redaced. 

The official Bulletin will be issued io March, and will contain 
full information about program, railroad rates, and entertainment. 
For a copy of the Bulletin and Official Guide of St. Paul and 
vicinity, address B. F. Wright, St. Paul. 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

The Nebraska State Teachers’ 4.ssociation holds its annual meet- 
ing, March 25, 26, and 27, at Lincoln, The Executive Committee 
makes the following preliminary announcements concerning the 
program : Programe will be printed and sent out as soon as Pablic 
School and College Sections are heard from. President’s address, 
“Moral Training in our Pablic Schools,” by Hon. Richard Ed- 
wards, state superintendent of public instruction, Illinois. 

Union Meetings. —The Demand of the Pablic Schools; Results ; 
An Emergency Clause; School Visitation; The Teacher of To- 
day; The Boys in the High School; Practical Education in the 
West; Primary Music; Poverty and Wealth as Educators; A 
Much Needed Reform in our Graded Schools. Discussion upon 
all papers. 

Section meetings, afternoon and evening, March 26. 

County Superintendent Section. —The Superintendent and his 
Work; Good Result From Grading our Common County Schools ; 
The Mission of Institutes ; Monthly Examinations in Graded 
Country Schools. 

For rooms or accommodations, address Supt. F. D. McClusky, 
chairman local committee, Lincoln. The School Exhibit in charge 
of State Sapt. George B. Lane, of Lincoln, Supt. A. B. Hughes, 
of Schuyler, and Sapt. Alexander Stephens, of Sutton. 


NEW YORK. 


The Educational Council of Onondaga held its last meeting Sat- 
urday, Feb. 8, at Manlius. The topics discussed were, The Relation 
of the State Department and of the Regents to Public Education ; 
Teachers’ and Training Classes, by G. A. Lewis; Uniform Exam- 
inations, by Comr. H. D. Nottingham; Regents’ Advanced Exam- 
inations, by Prin. J. W. Chandler; Regents’ Preliminary Examin- 
ations, by Supt. A. B. Blodgett; The Compulsory Edacation Law, 
by Prin. W. H. Scott. 

OHIO. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

Thursday, the 30th ult., was observed as a day of prayer among 
Ohio colleges. Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the New York Christian 
Advocate, was present at Mt. Union College, and preached the an- 
nual sermon on the afternoon of the 30th. 

Lakeside has been chosen as the place for holding the next ses- 
sion of the State Association. 

The next meeting of the State Board of Examiners will be held 
at Sandusky at the close of the State Association, which meets the 
first week in July. 

A. A. Barton of Sandusky, is one of the editors of the Public 
School Journal, published at Mt. Washington. 

Prof. A. B. Jobnson, of Avondale, was elected president of the 
Association of Examiners at the recent meeting at Columbus. 

Miss Margaret W. Sutherland will spend her vacation next sam- 
mer in Europe. 





so that they can go East if they desire. There will be excursions 


Last summer Ohio sent sixty representatives to the meeting of the 


N. E A. at Nashville. That number will be increased many-fold 
at the meeting at St. Paul next July. Already interest is begin- 
ning to be manifested among teachers in reference to this meeting. 

The new truant law which went into effect is doing good work. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. . 

Education is beginning to receive proper attention in South Caro- 
lina. Good —— established principally under the graded sys- 
tem, are growing up in all parts of the state. But, while the towns 
and a few favored country communities have good schools, the masses 
are dependent upon the three or four months of the public schools, 
ander inexperienced, poorly paid teachers, for the “‘ schooling.”’ 
The state legislature annually appropriates large sums for higher 
education, the Clemson Agricultural College being its latest bene- 
ficiary ; but it has not enough moral courage to vote a sufficient tax 
to put the state on a solid educational foundation, with state, coun- 
ties, and school districts well organized under efficient superin- 
tendents and teachers. State Superintendent Rice is doing all be 

an for education. 
P The Winthrop Training School for Girls, under Prof. D, B. 
Johnson, of Columbia, with the exception of a chair of pedagogics 
in the State University, is the only teachers’ school in the state. A 
state normal college is much needed. 

Among the foremost schooler in the state may be mentioned : 
Columbia, Supt. D. B. Johnson; Greenville, Supt. W. S. Morri- 
son; Spartanburg; Rock Hill, Superintendent Banks; Yorkville, 
Supt. W. J. Thackston; Darlington, Supt. Patterson Wardlaw ; 
Marion, Supt. J. E. Leigh; Florence, Supt. A. F. Rankin; Sum- 
ter, Superintendent Duffie; Barnwell, Superintendent Otis ; 
Winnsboro, Superintendent Witherow ; Graham, Supt. P. E. 
Rowell,—all graded. The last named has recently added a library 
and reading table for its pupils. Other high schools are: Hunter's 
Chapel Calisthenic Academy, Hartzog, P. O., H. S. Hartzog, 
principal; Mullin’s, M. H. Daniel, principal; Greenwood, G L, 
Wilson, principal; Franklin Institute, J. G. Baird, president ; 
Curtis Institute, Aiken ; Sheridan’s Classical School, Orangeburg, 
H. G. Sheridan, principal. All the state needs is to awake to the 
importance of education, and consider ignorance a sin. Willful 
ignorance is a crime. P. E, RowWE.Lu. 

WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 


The following lectures will be delivered, one at the close of each 
month, to the public school pupils and citizens of Cheyenne: Janu- 
ary—‘' Columbus,” Hon. John C. Thompson. February—‘‘ Eo- 
glish Puritans,” Hon. John C. Baird. March—‘“‘ Adams and 
Patrick Henry,’’ Hon. Gibson Clarke. April—‘‘ The Confedera- 
tion and Constitution,’’ Hon. Charles N. Potter. May—‘ States- 
manship of the Eighteenth Century,’ Hon. A. C, Campbell. 
Jane—“‘ Citizenship,’’ Hon. W. W. Corlett. The daily papers, 
the Leader and Sun, have offered prizes for the best historical es- 
says by public school pupils. 

Governor Warren compliments the public schools in his message 
to the legislature, and recommends that there be a separation of the 
offices of librarian and superintendent of schools, and an officer ap- 
pointed who can give his entire time to the educational interests of 
the territory. 

Miss May Wair, for three years the efficient assistant principal 
of the Cheyenne High School, has resigned her position to do what 
so many excellent teachers do,—get married. Mr. Larsh, one of 
Cheyenne’s energetic business men, is to be congratulated. 

Bills have been introduced at the present session of the legisla- 





ture to establish a normal school at Sundance and an agricultural 
college at Buffalo, These bill are, perhaps, premature. 





READY MARCH I, i890. 


Elocutionary Text- Books 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom | Contains 5000 words, clearly and accurately pro- 


HANDBOOK of PRONUNCIATION 
By Joun H. BecuTEeL 


Arbor Day Manual, 


An Aid in Preparing Programs for Arbor Day Exercises. 





Contains several Hundred Choice Selections from the whole range of 
English Literature on TREES, Flowers, Birds, and Children,— 
Specimen Programs arranged for all Grades,—Arbor Day 
Songs with Music,—Full Directions for the Planting 
and Care of Trees,—How Arbor Day is 
Observed in various States, etc. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
CHARLES R. SKINNER, A. M., 


Deputy SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIc INSTRUCTION, STATE OF NEw York. 





Handsomely printed on fine paper, 400 pages, bound in Cloth, Illustrated. 
porte Price, $2.50; sent postpaid. 
ress 


WEED, PARSONS, & CO., Publishers, ALBANY, N. Y. 





NEw YORK STATE 
GRADED EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


From Sept., ’87, to Sept., 89. Complete with Answers. 


Bound in Cloth. 12mo., 220 pp. Price, $1; to teachers, 80 cts.; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


This is, in a collected form, the questions given out bythe Department of Public Instruction, com 
ing Sept., 1887, and ending Aug. 1889, ne the answers. The importance of these questions cannot be aver 
estimated. | It is a great step that all of the 113 commissioners have adapted this series of questions 
It is one of a series of steps the Empire State is taking, and that if continued, will place her at 
the head of all the states, educationally as well as commercially. Much good will come out of this volume: 
(1) Other states want a standard for the various grades; (2) Teachers want to get an idea of what is ex- 
ted of them soas to guide their preparation; (3) Grammar and high school teachers need questions and 
t must be noticed these cover the course of study usually pursued by a grammar school, in its final year 
| ay by a high school pdpil during the first two years There will be numerous teachers who use this bom 
og b mes Own advancement ; the advancing teacher is the one that will get the most out of it. There will 
i ose who will merely “cram” from it, but that is not the best use that can be made of it. Altogether 
t is the beginning of a series of attempts to advance the teachers of the Empire state under that far sighted 
leader, State Supt. A. 8. Draper, that cannot but produce untold results for good. 
There are several editions published of this book, incom plete in several ways. Our edition is the latest 
and best. Binding, printing, paper, etc., are the best. Don't fail to get our complete and best edition 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, { 22st2uiez.P'ace, ew ore 


A185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
LE ARN to seme, fet. locate all 


CONSTELLATIONS, ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE ! 


The American Secular Uni 
visible any given Bt By of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best ez 
WHITALL’s PI y using treatise, or manual, to aid teachers in our Public 
Use Whitall Telescopes nn | ples of om rUcting children in the purest prina 
Heliotellus ; Lunatelius. ines. For particulars apply to 6 “usious doe- 


Write for quotations on Books, Stereo 
nd for circular to WT GOOFER Wee B. B. WESTBROOK, 





experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and con- 
cise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from 
he entangling technicalities that so frequently 
prevail in books of this class. It advocates no in- 
dividual system, but appeals to the intelligence of 
any ordinary mind, and it can therefore be as suc- 
cessfully used by the average teacher of reading, 
as by the trained elocutionist. 
Ba WI, Gs cnc ccncdscvcccecsccccccs $1.25. 





nounced, The author has been engaged for 15 
years in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had 
exceptional facilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced All persons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the latest standards will find this 
volume a most comprehensive and convenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, Cloth........cc.sseceeees 50 cents. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introductions. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


has been a constant call. 


EXERCISES 


FOR 


Washington’ 


Including ** THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


s Birthday, 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
Day in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you ill observe the day sapere appropriate 
exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it contains “THe CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,”’ an 
exercise which appeared in the Journal of Education, about three years ago, and for which there 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 














MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC. By W. V. Wriaeat, B. A. 


Twelfth Thousand. 


This book aims at furnishing work in 7 i 

: ; i practical meas nt i ai 

ater at pe A ood muewtanas of the ye rules of cstihenstic. sy pba hg orm og pay 
n measurements, wi , ecessary ical informati P 

bles, ete., are also given, The book b uname sw ane and e ee nee a “ae 


Cloth, 40 cents; Paper, 25 cents, Sent postpaid. 


xamination work. 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SPECI AL OFFER. If ordered before Feb. 20 we will send a copy 


and WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY EXERCISES (25 ot, both t on clinic ties 


both to one address for 50 cts. postpaid. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago- 





WANTED 

A man or woman, of business abilit 

oes with educational affairs, w Oba neon. 
to invest, to take an interest ina large and 








Slides. Se COOPER, M’g’r, 
P. 0. Box 69, Wooppury, NEw JERSEY, ™ PHILADELPHIA, November, 1800" — 


old established house. Ten per 
on investment. KGares tae ae a 


ew Bngland Journal of Education, Boston, Mass," 





GENTS WANTED. 


Address, AGENCY DEPT., 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
. 3 Somerset §t., Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
The new Brewster free library at Wolfborough 
will be dedicated the 21st, and an address will be 
delivered by State Supt. J. W. Patterson, of 
Hanover. 
The late Sarah A. Veasey, of Northwood, be- 
queathed her homestead to the seminary in that 
town on condition that $1,000 be raised for the 
benefit of the school, which terms have been com- 
plied with. 
VERMONT. 
A very profitable town teachers’ meeting was 
held at Springfield, Saturday, Feb. 1. Every 
teacher in town attended. 
Supervisor Dunbar reports the schools of Wind- 
sor County as being in a fine state of progress. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


At a recent meeting of the school committee of 
Brockton, Miss Hattie F. Paul, of Chelsea, was 
elected a teacher in the Ashland Street School, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
May Helen Vaughan, who has accepted a situation 
in Whitman. The superintendent’s report, at the 
same meeting, showed the total number of half- 
days of absence of teachers on account of La 
Grippe, for the four weeks ending Jan. 24, to be 
one hundred ninety-six, and the cost for substi- 
tutes for the same time $125. B. B. R. 

CONNECTICUT, 


A free scholarship at the Birmingham High 
School has been founded by H. Holton Wood, by 
money left by his sister, who died in Colorado last 
fall. The scholarship consists of free tuition in 
the high school to the pupil who passes the best 
entrance €xamination. 








FOR BRAIN FAG 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. W. H. Fisuer, LeSuear, Minn., says: ‘I 
find it very serviceable in nervous debility, sexual 
weakness, brain fag, excessive use of tobacco, as 
a drink in fevers, and in some urinary troubles. 
It isa grand good remedy in all cases where I 
have used it.’’ 








For LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lll.; Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c, E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


THE AUTOMATIC TEACHER 
OF ENGLISH SPELLING. 


Capacity for work: 5000 to 10,000 words, against at 
the same time 50 to 500 of rote. 


Send for illustrative circular. 
CHARLES, BRO., & CO., 
17th St. (below Cherry), PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


4 The Woman’s Illustrated 

World is the cheapest and 

, best illustrated Woman's 

paper published. Itis issued 

weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 

designs with fulldescriptions. The various departments, 

Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 

complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 

valuable miscellanecus matter to interest all. We want 

you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 

cial offer. The subscription re is $2.50 per year. To 

increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 

new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 

you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. W to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 















“WILL PLAY 100 TUNES. 


tT 
aa introduce them, one in every County or Town, fur 


shed reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
show it. Borden Music Bex Co., 7 Murray St., N.Y. 


The N. E. Baread of Education 


Is fifteen years old, and has been under its present 

er nearly ten years. It has gained a national 
reputation, and today offers better facilities to 
teachers of every grade than ever before. Nowis the 
time to register for the Spring and Autumn vacan.- 


cies. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR SALE, 
Located in a delightful N. E. city, near a much larger 
city,—_a Homeand Day Sc for Young Ladies. 
The building, with accommodations for some 10 or 15 
boarders and 60 day scholars, can be rented or pur- 
chased; the furniture and good will for sale. 
school ranks among the best of its kind, and is ina 
prosperous condition. The furniture, pianos, 

will are =e ren at any tl furniture alone cost 
ossession nD time. 

Apply to AM ORCUTT, Manager, 

’ N. E. Bureau ofEducation, 
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GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From February $ to February 9, inclusive.) 
— United States squadron of evolution at Toulon: 
— Fatal burning accident at Cambridge, Mass- 
_— 150 miners killed by an explosion at Aber- 
cee Death of General Salam 
_ anca, captain- J 
of Cuba. er 
— Mary Anderson to visit America on her wed- 
ding tour. 
— Riot of miners at Palmer, 
much 
— The senate in executive session ratifies the 
Samoan treaty. 
— An American and a German student fought a 
duel in Berlin. 
— Commercial treaty between Germany and 
Turkey signed. 
— England and Portugal to appoint a confer- 
ence to settle disputes. 
— Parnell wins $25,000 in his suit against the 
London Times ao roe ele Con. 
— Train goes a bridge at Dalles 
Ten killed and 16 injuted. . 





Mich., causes 


for the punishment of polygamy. 

— Andrew Carnegie offers $1,000,000 to city of 
Pittsburgh for a free public library. 

— Funerals of Mrs. and Miss Tracy in Wash- 
ington. The Secretary still at the White House. 
— Many rare books purchased for the Boston 
Public Library at the sale of the Barlow collection 
in New York. 

— The Duke of Orleans attempts a coup d’ état 
to place himself at the head of France. Prompt 
action places the pretender in prison. 








“HELLO, JONES, I hear you are in luck.’’ 
Jones: ‘** Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 
the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chicago finding places for teach- 
ers. 1 wrote, got their circulars, and now am 
elected to a fine position out West. So, I’m going 
to get married at once.’’ 

mith: ‘* What's the address?” ‘''70 Dear- 
born Street; and if you join them, you’ll never be 
sorry for it.’’ 


— Bill introduced in the Dominion Parliament child 


| CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


The Course of Instruction for the Chautanqua 
Teachers’ Retreat for 1890 as prepared by Dr. J. 
W. Dickinson, of Mass. State Board of Education, 
is unusually comprehensive, and will commend 
itself at once to t: oughtful instructors. 

The plan of the course is thoroughly philosophical. 
Dickinson meets the entire school each morning, 
and develops certain principles of teaching, which 
are, immediately at the close of the exercises, illus- 
trated by practical applications to the different 
subjects taught in our public schools. Dr. Dickin- 
son’s fourteen lessons are of great value in them- 
selves, and are most ably supplemented by his as- 
sistants, Prof. A. C. Boyden and F. F. Murdock. 

Miss Abbie M. White, the successful teacher of 
drawing and modeling in the Providence Public 
Schools, has also been secured to give lessons in 
the subjects to which she has devoted her time for 
the last few years. Prof. W. N. Hailmann, the 
well-known educator, will give a course of Lecture- 
Lessons on the History of Educational Methods. 
Miss Mary B. Dennis will conduct classes in 
Botany, especially adapted to the needs of younger 
ildren, who may be taught to make careful ob- 
servation in their daily walks through the fields. 
Mr. C. R. Wells, of the Chautauqua School of 
Business, will also give a Course in Penmanship 
and Business Forms. 

A most valuable adjunct of the department will 
be complete exhibits of scholars’ work in Free- 
hand and Industrial Drawing, in Sewing, and in 
Higher Art Work. There will also) be confer- 
ences conducted by Dr. Dickinson, on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, at which jtae subjects 
connected with the daily lessons may be introduced. 

The Retreat will open’'on July.6, and continue 
for three weeks. There can be little doubt that 
with the attractive program which the Chau- 
tauqua management offer, the attendance in 1890 
will increase in even greater proportion than last 
season. 

As one of the first of Summer Schools of Peda- 
gogy, the Chautauqua Department easily holds ite 
place, and acquires additional value from its asso- 
ciation with the other departments of Chautauqua, 
and the Program of Literary Lectures and Con- 





certs which is given throughont_ its entire session. 








you a list of part of these, and sufficient to prove 


than all other agencies together. 
ed, prove our claim. 


RECENTLY 


From J. P. CUSHING, Vice-Principal Holyoke High 
School, Holyoke, Mass. Your agency has opened for 
me aroad to rapid advancement. You gave me more 
satisfaction in a month than other agencies offered 
in seven years. ‘Jan. 7, ’90.) 


From EDW. P. ANDERSON, Prof. Eng. Lit. and 
Mod. Lang., Mich. Agri. College. I believe that the 
Teachers’ Co- operative 4 sociation is capable of 
giving valuable assistance to worthy men. Retiring 
scholars busy with their books or their specialties, 
have neither time nor money to spend in traveling 
about the country to find the place best suited to 
them. This Association places at their services eyes 
and ears that are almost omnipresent. Instead of 
the limited field of observation that can be inspected 
for places iy themselves and their busy friend,— 
“The world is all before them, where to choose.’”’ I 
can a from experience, and am giad gratefully 
to acknowledge that I have been directed to more 
suitable places, and that my salary has been more 
rapidly increased since my connection with the Asso- 
ciation than,before. (Dec. 25, ’89.) 


From D. DENNIS, Prin. Park Academy, Park 
City, Utah. Through your influence I secured my 
present position, which is a very pleasant and profit- 
able one, Many of my friends have secured positions 
through your 4 eeer, and they one and all speak of 
you in terms of the highest praise. (Jan. 3. 1890.) 


From A. H. KEYES, Prin. Schools, Stonington, 
Conn. I have found the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chicago, very active in the work of 
helping teachers to better positions. Ithas the West- 
ern energy. push, and activity that will secure a good 
position for a teacher, if it lles within the power of 
any Agency. (Jan. 8, 1890.) 


From J. 8S. CORNWELL, Prin. High School, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. regard the Teachers’ Co operative 
Association as second to no Teachers Bureau in the 
country. About the time I registered with you, I also 
registered with two other prominent Bureaus. I had 
been elected to two through the Assuciation before 


et even a notice of a vacancy from the other two. 


Jan. 11, 1890.) 


From L. B. WILSON, Teacher of Math., St. Paul, 
High School, St Paul, Minn. e Teachers’ Co 
operative Association has no nonsense about it. 

onest purpose, Yankee foresight, and business push 
have characterized all its d 8 with me. (Jan. 

t 
7 

From FAUDIRA CROCKER, Teacher of English, 
Winona High School, Winona, Minn. My relations 
with the Association have been the pleasantest pos- 
sible, and through its means I have obtained an ex- 
cellent and agreeable situation. (Jan 11, 1890.) 
From S. A. LIEWELLAN, Principal of Schools of 
frecseae, Wash. 1am indebted to the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association for the most fortunate step 
in my career asa teacher. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From F. A. CALDWELL, Prin. of Belleview Col., 
Belleview, Marion Co, Fla. As ateacher, I can speak 


a 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the hundreds of good positions now coming in for the fall term. 1. We 
have placed nearly 2000 (two thousand) teachers since we began work. 2. On),application we send 
that our claims are as we representithem. 3%. We}? 
also send hundreds of testimonials to our work which have been written in the year 1890, and a 
from teachers of your personal acquaintance, 4. We place more teachers in States west of New Yor 
There is no other agency that has ever made the claim that it has 
pew one teacher to our fifty in States west of New York, and we, by actual giving of the places 


SOME OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF LETTERS 


RECEIVED. 


From MARY M. ROSE, C of Teachers, 9 Uni- 
versity Place, New fork City, N. ¥.— My own experi- 
énce as a member of your Association makes it a 
tees for me to recommend you to others. (Jan. 


From DICE McLAREN, M.S.,'B.D.,'Prof. of Natu- 
ral History, Agricultural Col Maryland. While 
a graduate student at Johns,Hopkins University, I 
was elected teacher of Biology in the! Indiana lis 
high school, through the information‘and help of Mr. 
Orville Brewer. { commend;his services to an 
teacher wishing to hear of vacancies. (Jan. 6, 1890. 


From MARY 8. KINGSLEY, Preceptress State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. y present position 
was secured to me through the Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association. No teacher need hesitate to avail 
himself of its privileges. (Jan. 10, 1890.) 


From F.S. ROSSITER, Supt. City Schools, Hia- 
watha, Kas. I have been a member of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association for several years, and ex- 

t to continue my membership. have always 
ound the Association to be energetic, wide awake, 
thoroughly reliable, and decidedly efficient. I know 
of none better. (Jan. 1, 1890.) 


From GEO. 8. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Deadwood, 
So. Dakota. For the last ten years I have beena 
member of some Teachers’ Agency, and for the last 
three — a member of the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, under the management of Mr. Orville 
Brewer, 7 Dearborn St., Chicago. [I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Brewer’s Agency has rendered me 
greater service than any agency to which I have 
belonged. Mr. Brewer renders the teacher that 
kind of assistance for which commission on salary is 
inadequate remuneration. (Jan 1, 1890.) 


From M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Prin. Training 
Dept. state Normal, Madison, Dak. It gives me 
pleasure to state m personal knowledge of the 
Brewer — I joined this Agency stating clearly 
my line of work, and seuding copies of testimonials. 
By return mail I received notice of four normal 
school vaeancies. I sent application and was imme- 
diately appointed here where I now receive one 
thousand dollar salary. Iconsider it a GREAT ad- 
vantage to any good teacher to be a member of this 
Agency. (Madison, 8. D., Jan. 3, 1890.) 


From E. E. BLANCHARD, Supt. City Schools, 
Rockford, Ia. From actual experience I can testify of 
the reliability and promptness of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Agency. Any recommendation coming 
from that source is good with us. (Jan. 1, 1890.) 


From A, H. KNAPP, Florida, N. Y., Prin, Florida 
Academy. Last year I registered with *‘ The Co- 
operative Teachers’ Association,” and as a result of 
its entirin Lega od and faithful efforts I was elected 
tothe position which [ now occupy. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From D. KAERCHER, Prof. of Languages, Milton 
Academy, Baltimore, Ma. Through the efforts of 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Agency I have secured 
a good position. I received also favorable replies 





rsonally of its advantages, and shall certainly ap- 
oly to it for apy teacher needed in our college. 


Send for our ci 
Address 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


from two other fine pines. In my case the Associa- 
tion did more than I anticipated. (Jan., 1890.) 


e Now is the time to register while we have only a few members, and have plenty of time to be- 
come acquainted with your work. A registration now is worth three times one in July, 
and large manual, which we furnish free of charge. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Never begin your correspondence with “ I,’’ 
but in whatever way you commences a letter, be 
eure it is written with one of Esterbrook’s popular 
steel pens. 

— Proprietor of restaurant (to tramp)— ‘‘ Well, 
have you got through ?”’ 

Tramp— “‘ Yes; and them vittles tasted fine. 
Now all you have got to do is to lend me a quarter 
to pay for ’em, for I don’t want to owe nobody 
nuthin.’’— Texas Siftings. 


Devonrans.— When y i iow Yeu | City, 
save Baggage 
ee GRAND Unios Horg., —A-y TR, oon. 


600 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
Migdern Conveniences, 1 na H ” 
orse cars, 
elevated to all 


can live better for Look anente ob the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Some people are ‘always anxious to do the 

ble. In an exchange, we read of a man 

who “laid himself ,out to please his friends.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE BREATH of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often so offensive that he becomes an object of 
disgust. After a time ulceration sets in, the 
spongy bones are attacked and frequently entirely 
estroyed. A constant source of discomfort is the 
dripping of the purulent secretions into the throat, 
sometimes ucing inveterate bronchitis, which 
in its turn been the exciting cause of pulmon- 
ao Stee. ty brilliant results Sy dane 
en its use for years past properly te 
Ely’s Cream Balm as by far the best and only 
cure. 


Dann—‘* When can you settle this account, Mr. 
Short ?’’ Short—‘‘ Oh, come around next week.’’ 
“Will you pay nie then?’ ‘‘I can’t promise 
that exactly, but I can tell you then when to come 
again.’’— Puck, 

CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


TO THE EpIToR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of popeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE poems of your readers who have con- 
sum 0, if they will send me their Express and P. 


> Rerpeottully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


— It is a strange fact in nature, that the totally 
blind man possesses the keenest power of vision. 
He can see nothing. — Smith, Gray ¢ Co.'s 
Monthly. 

_ Apvick To MoTHERS.—Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
ou teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Some of the womenfolk are terribly wrought 
up because they and fools are alike shut out from 
the secrets of Masonry; but we never heard a 
clergyman complain because ministers as well as 
minors are given reduced rates on railroads. The 
ladies can, if they will; learn a lesson from the 
reverend clergy.— Zranscript. 


Leek Here, Friend, Are You Sick ¢ 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Comp’ t, Nervousness t Appetite, Bil- 
lousness, ustion, or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest 
or Lungs, Pay Coughs, Nightsweats, or any form of Con- 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Piora- 

















plezion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day, eow 
Colleges xed Zchoals. 
COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








ss PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. aad ht Re OR aR 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
teachers in all branches of industrial 
ly at the 
n. 


For an ap 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree to 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 

(yj sseacucsntrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 

Lu For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
EK. H. RussEut. Principal. 

S™418 NORMAL SOHOOL, 


INGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will in with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp. Principal. 


























S™Ts NORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA MAss. 
For both sexes. 





catalogues, address the 
A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 
Ste NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies fe address tae 
Principal ee Ov ae aaa POD 








70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





” J. O. GREENOUGH,. Principal 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The February Century contains the final 
chapters of the notable Lincoln biography. The 
chapters include the ‘‘ Capture of Jefferson 
Davis,’’ ‘‘The End of Rebellion,” and ‘* Lin- 


coln’s Fame.’’ Two poems on Lincoln follow the 
close of the life (one by Stuart Sterne and the 
other by James T. McKay), and supplementary 
papers on the “‘ Pursuit and Capture of Jefferson 
Davis,’’ by General Wilson, who commanded the 
Union cavalry, and by William P. Stedman, of 
Company B., who was an eye-witness. In the 
‘*Open Letter’? department is an anecdote of 
Jefferson Davis, showing his indignation at the 
proposition to use concealed explosives in the 
coaling stations of the United States Navy. 
There are comments also in the ‘‘ Open Letters ’’ 
on the Lincoln History, one of which defines 
McCiellan’s political position. In a foot-note 
there is given a very interesting unpublished cor- 
respondence between Edward Everett and Presi- 
dent Lincoln on the addresses delivered by the 
two orators at Gettysburg. The Lincoln life has 
run through forty numbers.of The Century Maga- 
zine. The frontispiece of the number is the en- 
largement of a small full-length photograph of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, taken about 1859; the 
portrait is a very characteristic one. As an ac- 
companiment to this picture there is a striking 
paper made up of Emerson’s talks with a college 
boy. In this number is begun the publication of 
the artist La Farge’s letters from Japan, with 
illustrations prepared by the author. Two ex- 
tremely timely papers are on what Milton calls 
‘*The Realm of Congo.’’ Recent visitors to the 
French capital will be especially interested in 





Miss Balch’s account, called ‘‘ A Corner of Old 
Paris,”’ of a visit to the Musée des Archives. 
Professor Thorpe gives his reasons for thinking 
that Washington and Montana have made a mis- 
take in their Constitutions. Commissioner Roose- 


System. Joseph Jefferson devotes a large part of 
the current installment of his autobiography to his 
reminiscences of Edwin Forrest, of whom four 
portraits are given. The fiction of the number | 
consists of Mrs. Barr's ‘‘ Friend Olivia,’ Mr. 
Stockton’s ‘‘ Merry Chanter,’’ Mr. A. A. Hayes’ 
** Laramie Jack,”’ and ‘‘ How Sal Came Through,”’ 
by Mr. Edwards, the author of *‘ Two Runaways.”’ 
Among the poems of this number is a claracter- 
istic piece by James Whitcomb Riley, illustrated | 
by Kemble, entitled “‘The Old Band.’’ Other) 
poems are by Richard Henry Stoddard, Orelia 
Key Bell, Walt Whitman, Clinton Scollard, S. M. 
Peck, Virginia F. Boyle, and J. A. Macon. 
There are ‘‘ Open Letters’’ on Basze-Ball and the 
New Croton Aqueduct, and editorials on ‘‘ Fur- 
ther Electoral Reform,’’ ‘‘ The Fire-Risk,’’ and 
“The New President of Columbia College.” 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a single number. 
New York: The Century Co. 


— The Forum for February, opens with a very 
able exposition of ‘‘The Ethics of Property.’’ 
Gen. Francis A. Walker in treating of ‘‘ America’s 
Fourth Centenary,’’ says ‘‘we can be content 
with nothing less than a grand, dignified celebra- 
tion of an event of transcendent importance to the 
whole world, not alone to its industrial, bat to its 
political and social interests as well.’’ Mr. Walker 
favors Washington as the best place in which to, 
hold the proposed Exposition, and gives very) 








potential reasons for his opinion. Henry Charles 


ed is an article entitled 


velt defends the Merit System versus the Patronage p 


“Key Notes from 


Rome,’’ discusses the views of Mr. Daniel Dough- 


xpressed at the lay congress of the Roman 
Catholic: Charch of be United States, held in 
Baltimore, November, 1889. Major J. W. Powell 
resents ‘* Problems of American Archeology ”’ ; 
Eaton S. Drone discusses ‘‘ The Power of the 
Supreme Court’”’ 


uld be read and digested by the 


thi r sh . 
ah sag £ those who have the impression that 


vast number of 


‘life in the American colleges and universities is 


less favorable to the development of individual 


‘morality than is life in society at large or in the 


business world. Leonard W. Bacon contributes a 
peculiar paper entitled ‘ A Political Paradox : 
Judge P. Altgeld considers the question whether 
immigration shall be encouraged or restricted, 


‘and whether naturalization shall be made more 


difficult or not; Eliza Lynn Linton’s article is 


entitled “Mrs, Grundy’s Kingdom” ; and Prof. 


Alfred Hennequin treats of “‘ Writing for the 
Stage.’ Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 


— The New England Magazine for February is 
a number of remarkable interest, and its illustra- 
tions are in keeping with the text, in variety and 
artistic excellence. The article on ‘‘ The White 
Mountains in Winter,’ by Mary F. Butts, is one 
of rare interest, and the illustrations are well 
chosen and beautiful, and most fittingly introduce 
the charming ‘‘ Story of the White Mountain 
Notch,” by EK. P. King; ‘‘ New England in 
California,” by Charles Howard Shinn, shows 
how thoroughly the state is permeated with New 
England settlers and influence; William R. 
Cutter furnishes an illustrated paper entitled, ‘‘ A 


‘number; A. R. Willard’s “ 


; President C. K. Adams con- | 
‘siders the ‘Moral Aspects of College Life ”’ ; 


Vol. XXXI—No, 7. 
——_—_——S— 
Model Village Library,”’ which is descriptive of 
the Woburn (Mass.) Public Library; Some 
Legends of the Lower St. Lawrence”? is contrib. 
uted by J. Macdonald Oxley ; George Pp, Baker, 
Jr., writes ‘‘ Brother Filippo,” @ story in two 


parts, the second part to appear in the March 
t Charch Archi- 


tecture in Bostom,”’ is a very valuable and co. 
piously illustrated article; Prof. James K. Hos- 








‘mer continues his story of ‘*‘ The Haunted Bell” ; 


Elizabeth Porter Gould contributes ‘“‘An Old 
Town’s School for Good Citizenship,” a note- 
worthy historical paper; A. H. Grimke’s sketch 
of * Colonel Shaw aud His Black Regiment,”’ is 
worth a year’s subscription alone. It brings to 
mind a “‘ bit of history’’ that makes the patriot 


‘thrill; Rev. S. R. Dennen, D. D., writes of the 








ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 





CATARRH 





Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agrees 


ble. Price, 50 cts. at ; by mail, re red, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 66 Warren 8t., wy 














J 
Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author Publisher. Price. 
Railway Secrecy and Trusts. Bonham G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y $1 25 
Story of the Barbary Corsairs. . ° Lane-Poole st - “ - 1 50 
The Library Reference Atlas of the World. Bartholomew Macmillan & Co, N Y 18 00 
A History of Philosophy. ° . ° Erdman ad ~ 10 50 
The Bagpipers. : Sand Roberts Bros, Boston 1 56 
Albrecht. . ° ° ° ° ° Bates * - = 1 00 
The Catholic Man. . ° ° ° . Turnbull D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 
Those Raeburn Girls. . ° ° ° ° Raffensperger “ % ” 1 25 
Origin and Formation of the Hebrew Scriptures. Burge Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
The State and Federal Governments of the U. 8. Wilson D C Heath & Co, Boston 55 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses. Goodwin Ginn & Co, Boston 215 
A Century of Christian Progress. ° Jobnston Fleming H Revell, N Y 1 00 
Attractive Truths in Lesson and Story. . Scudder ” - = 1 25 
Rambles in Book Land. . ‘ ° Adams AC Armstrong & Son,N Y 1 25 
Practical Hints for Teachers. Howland D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 
Exercises in Wood-Working. . Sickels " ”" on 1 25 
The Dean’s Daughter Veitch > = ig 50 
Old England. . : A ° . Hoppin Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 1 75 
Discovery of the Ancient Gy of Norumbega. . Horsford 44 “e 6 2 50 
Diary of Wm. Pynchon of Salem. . ° Pynchon “ ry o. * Oe 
Thirty Years of Colonial Government. . Bowen Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 10 50 
A Theory of Conduct. . ° ° Alexander Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y= 1 00 
Studies in Luke. , e ° ° Pentecost A 8 Barnes & Co, 1 00 
A Family Withouta Name. . e . Verne John W Lovell & Co, N Y 50 
The Pastor’s Daughter. ° ‘ e Heimburg Worthington Co, N ¥ 1 25 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
WE respectfully request the readers of the 
JOURNAL who are interested in elocutionary text- 
books to read with care the new announcement, in 
this issue, of the Penn Publishing Company, 1124 
Arch St., Philadelphia, who have ready a Practi- 
cal Elocution by J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. This 
book has unusual merit, and is the outgrowth of, 
and adapted to, classroom use. The company 
also publish a Handbook of Pronunciation, by John 
H. Bechtel, which contains 5,000 words accurately 
pronounced. This work is the result of practical 
experience in teaching orthoepy, and the author 
ranks as authority in this department. Every 
teacher and student will find this manual a saving 
of time to an extent that will amply eompensate 
for its cost, which is only 50 cents in cloth, and is 
furnished in quantities to schools and classes on 
still more liberal terms. The Penn Publishing 
Company publishes a line of books on elocution 
and reading worthy the examination of all. Send 
for descriptive bulletins. Address Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
One of the most valuable educational move- 
ments in recent years has been the inauguration 
of Arbor Day as an observance by the public 
schools of the country, by exercises and the plant- 
ing of trees, shrubs, etc. New York has made 
this matter of such importance that Charles R. 
Skinner, A.M., deputy superintendent of public 
instruction of the state, has prepared an Arbor Day 
Manual as an aid in preparing programs for suit- 
able exercises, which will be ready March 1, 1890. 
It will be a book of 400 pages, handsomely 
tinted on fine paper and bound in cloth. Pab- 
Fished by Weed and Parsons, Albany, N. Y. 
See the announcement in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL on page 108. To say that Judge Skinner 
has prepared this work is all that those who know 
his ability, and the deep interest he takes in trees, 
flowers, birds, and children, will need to insure its 
having a cordial welcome. It contains well-chosen 
selections from the best literature on Arbor Day 
topics, programs of exercises, songs, etc. Remem- 
ber to write for it, after March 1, 1890. It will 
be sent postpaid for the price named in the ad- 
vertisement. 








THOSE readers of THE JOURNAL who have 
ever watched a pupil in mechanical drawing try 
to take home his implements, will readily recall 


Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest,” 


The 





“en ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastan Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








somebody, how quickly his angles are lost and 
how awkward a thing the drawing-board is to 
transport on the street or in the horse-cars. 

Bat the different parts of the Springfield Indus- 
trial Drawing Kit are so ingeniously locked to- 
gether by a patented device, when not in use, that 
the inconveniences mentioned above are reduced 
to the minimum, Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., have | ust begun to make a No. 2 Kit 
for advanced pupils and professional draftsmen, 
which is twice as large as the grammar school 
size. It retails at 50 cents, being sold without 
pads, and is certainly a bargain at that price. 
Send for descriptive catalogue, and mention THE 
JOURNAL if you expect to get it. 


GrorGe P. Rowe. & Co., Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York City, 
issue a list of ‘‘ Preferred Newspapers” in pana 
phlet form, which is by far the handiest compila- 
tion for office use that has been published. It 
should be by the side of every newspaper man 
merchant, or general reader of papers. , 

It contains other interesting facts, illustrated 
and other wise. New York leads the country in 
the proportion of newspapers to the population, 
having 1695 papers and a population of 5,082,871 ; 





how his T-square is always getting in the way of 


P Ivania has 1240 to 4,282,891; Ohio, Illi- 
pal, Eadie toil Hiseeheastie feline ta Be 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 

Chicago, Ill., 
Grants all College Degrees without Residence, 
but vigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub- 
ject. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 
soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 
higher degrees. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE, alarge 24 page Literary 
Journal, sample copy of which and oo Form for 
membership, will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
10 cents in postage stamps. 

Address: 147 Throop St., Chicago, Ml. 


BARN EMANN 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or any 
means for study and observation, that is not literally and 
righteously kept, THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL COURSE 
OF LECTURES will begin in September, 1890, and con- 
tinue for six months, For ey ee catalogue, and 
Clinique, address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 





Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route : NewYork to Liverpool; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the ‘several 


countries. 

Entire expense of the tour, from June 25 to Sept. 
11, from $800 to $850. 

At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Bussia and the North, 
including POLAND, RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARI, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur. 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. 

For circulars and full porowiets apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, ger, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St, Boston. 








3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago, eow 





Vacancies for 1890. 


A great many teachers who are now filling valuable places will wish to change their 
places during the present year. Some will want to go where there is a chance to do 
more supervision and less teaching ; others who have been assistants wish the principal- 
ship of aschool. Still others will want to go near, or to one of the large cities on ac- 
count of the educational advantages. (A number of our members are taking the 
Pedagogical Course at the University of New York, in this city.). A large class of 
teachers wish to be where they can do more good; and a still larger class wish to go 
where they can get more salary, irrespective of place. Now, if you are looking for 
another place, and you are worthy of a better one, write to us what you want, and we 
will tell you just what the chances are. 

We are constantly getting calls for capable men and women. We do not advertise 
these following places as vacant, for we are not interested in sending a lot of candidates 
to apply for a place, unless there is a genuine chance of success. A Normal School Posi- 
tion is vacant at $1,200; a Principal is wanted for a city school, salary, $1,800. Sev- 
eral first-class men have applied, but the School Board of each place is looking for 
the right man. 


VACANCIES NOW OPEN. 


School boards have already begun to apply f ; 
pply for teachers for the year co ng Sep- 
tember, 1890. The applications come in all sorts of oma —- 








WANTED. — A College man for d rt i 
Normal. Latin, Greek, Mothematice, "Salary, $100 ——— 


, . 





WANTED. —Three Normal Graduates (Ladi 
f 
grade work. Must be successful in discipline, —) abip to ta 
(Prang’s) Drawing and (Holt’s) Masic, Salary, $500. 


WANTED.—First-class Primary & Kindergarten. Salary, $500. 


These are samples. Our way of placi 
: . teachers by knowing them th hly and 
fitting the teacher to th  porLarees, | y Knowing them thoroughly 
ie coming come is winning the confidence of School Boards with whom 
gistration for one year is $2.00, a moderate sum : 

i we that barel our outlay in 
a eae on our books, writing to your references, etc. Write fally for igtenlars, 
touch Mineeat so ay alin We want hers who are wel prepared to 

g) emistr 4 : . > > 
and Languages. Application blank, octets (objectively), Drawing, Music, Art, 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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Feb. 13, 1890. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








‘New South: Florence, Alabama’”’; this city ta | University of Oxford”’ is the subject of a very 


charmingly illustrated ; ‘‘ New England and Cali- 


fornia’’ is treated of by Rev. A. W. Jackson ;/ F. 


‘* Tourgenief, and the Russian Social Problem,”’ 
by Roman I. Zubof; Dr. Edward E. Hale has his 
fourth “*Tarry at Home Travel,’’ in which he 


entertains and instructs as few other men can. | 


Wit, wisdom and incident seem to come with 
spontaneity from Dr. Hale’s pen. The poetry of 
the number is fairly good, and ** Editor’s Table ’’ 
is quite interesting historically and otherwise. 
The New England Magazine has come to be one 
of the most varied and valuable magazines in this 
country. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents single 
namber. Boston: 36 Bromfield St., New Eag- 
land Magazine Company. 


— The Catholic World for February opens with 
an able article on ‘“‘ A New Departure in Catholic 
College Discipline,’’ by Maurice Francis Egan. 
It favors the abolition of the dormitory system, or 
at least its modification for those who are pursuing 
the higher education; the trustees of the uni- 
versity of Notre Dame have tried the experiment 
and built Sorin Hall with sixty rooms, each twelve 
by fourteen feet; seventy-five more rooms are 
needed and are to be provided; the right of the 
stadent to occupy a room by himself is based upon 
merit, and the plan works admirably. Joseph T. 
O’Connor, M.D., discusses ‘‘ Hypnotism.’’ ‘* The 
North Wind ’”’ is the title of a good poem. ‘‘ The 





interesting paper by Katharine Tynan. Rev. 
. McManus presents some timely “‘ Thoughts on 
Moderate Drinking and Intemperance.’’ Price, 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents asingle number. 


— The Daughters of America, monthly, pub- 
lished by True & Company, Augusta, Me., isa 
journal whose value it would be wrong to estimate 
by its low subscription price of 75 cents a year. 
It is devoted to the interests and industries of 
women, in hearty recognition of the fact that the 
sex is bearing a nobler part in the world’s affairs 
than ever before. Edited with exceeding good 
taste, its are uniformly pure, entertaining, 
and helpful. Among the attractions of the Jan- 
uary number are autobiographies of the royal 
writer, pretty archduchess Valerie of Austria 
(Carmen Sylva), and Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, 
the philanthropist, beautiful in deeds as in looks. 
The sketches are accompanied by fine portraits. 


— The Queries Magazine, formerly Queries, 
commences its sixth volume with the January num- 
ber. This magazine is a veritable mine of literary 
knowledge and gleanings for the curious. Daring 
1890 the magazine will inaugurate several prize 
competitions, the first of which will be for the cor- 
rect naming of the authors of one hundred poetical 
quotations. Buffalo, N. Y. : The Wenborne- 
Sumner Company. 











INTERNATIONAL. 





A New Tyre Waiter. 


"IVNOILVNUYALNI 


Model of 18389, 


a= Typewriter needs no apology. It is already | 
an accepted fact, and the thought of typewriter | 
manufacturers is no longer, “‘ How shall we convince 
the public of the utllity of our product ?” but ‘‘ How 
can we best meet the demand for Typewriting ma. | 
chines, both as to number and excellence of perform- 
ance?” This is our ample excuse for offering a new 
Typewriter at this time. 

The INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER is the result 
of many years’ Da effort at both manufacturin 
and selling, and may properly be termed the culmi- 
nation of a long series of efforts toward finding out | 
just what the public requires in a Typewriting Ma- | 
chine, and just what form and style of machine will | 
best stand the usage that falls to its lot. 


These demands are: 


1. A machine so strong in its parts that it will 
stand a great amount of banging and general ill- 
usage at the hands of amateurs. 


2. A machine whose poving parts are entelenty 
light and easy of operation to admit of the most rapi 
manipulation. } 

3. A machine with parts so strong as to stand the | 
great strain of manifold writing. 


4. A machine whose types will retain their align- | 





ment after months of hard usage, and so obviate the 


prevalent inelegance of typewriting heretofore done 
upon the average machine. 

6. Such simplicity of organization that the most | 
unskilled operator cannot fail to understand the | 
machine. 


6. A machine that will not naturally from an un 
skilled usage get out of order. 

7. A machine reasonably free from new-fangied 
notions which Fyre we and annoy operators who have 
previously used others. 

All of these features, we believe, are embodied in 
the best practical form in the INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER, and the whole is afforded at a price 
not greater than that of other first class Typewriters. 


The following are some of the special features of 
the INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER: 

1. Its key-board is so nearly like that of the 
“Remington” that the great majority of operators 
can work it almost up to their best s at the first 

In other words, *‘ Remington” operator has 
nothing to unlearn in learning to operate the INTER- 
NATIONAL. It has 76 characters, including all of the 
well known “odd characters” in general demand 
upon typewriting machines. 





2. The finger keys are made of black celluloid with 
white inlaid 1 letters, which stand out so clearly that 
the machine may be operated in a light so dim that 


the operator cannot distinguish the general form of 
the keys he wishes to strike. 

3. The key levers are so arranged that all of the 
finger keys work evenly through an equal distance, 
so that each one, when depressed, feels like every 
other in the machine. 

4. The types are arranged separately upon t 
bars which strike up to a common printing po at, 
and are so guided throughout their entire trave 
that perfect alignment is secured. 

56. The types are of steel, and are practically inde- 
structible. 

6. The ribbon movement is the simplest, and prob- 
ably the best, ever yet devised for the purpose. 

7. The line spacing is done automatically and with- 
out attention on the part of the writer; a feature pe- 
bee to this machine, and believed to be very val- 
uable. 

8. The mainspring which drives the carriage is so 
concealed that it canuot be tampered with, or even 
gotten at by any but a skilled machinist. 

9. There is not a particle of wood in the machine, 
it being made entirely of iron, steel, brass, rubber, 


| and celluloid. 


10, It has a form of index which is believed to be 
superior to that of any other Typewriter in ennabling 
the operator to locate and correct errors. 

it. The paper is easily moved backward, as well 
$s forward. 


12, You can write to the very edge of both top and 


a 


| bottom margins of the paper. 


13. In addition to its special features, every desir- 
able feature of other machines of its class is pro 
vided for in the most simple and convenient form, 
making it to be altogether the most simple, durable, 
and convenient writing machine ever yet offered to 
the public. 


The inventor of the INTERNATIONAL has more 
page ne devices in actual use than probably all 
ers combined, Several other well known type- 
writing machines, including the justly celebrated 
Remington, are wholly or in part of his invention, 
and the INTERNATIONAL is in the strictest sense 
**the ripest fruit of invention.” 

The TERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER is made in 
our own factory by our own workmen. We pay no 
royalty or tribute of any kind to anybody, and are 
Respesed to do business just as well, and perhaps a 

ittle better, than anybody else in our line. 

Address us on the subject if you have any notion 
of selling Typewriters. We will not be outdone in 
liberality to agents by any other Typewriter concern. 

Correspondence invited. Every reasonable ques- 
tion promptly answered. 





Manufactured by the Parish MAnvuFactuRine Co., Parish, N. Y., U.S. A. 





W. T. BROWNRIDGE & 


CO., . . General Agents, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS. 


Room 7, No. 2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


NO PARTI ALI Can be shown in conducting a responsible Teachers’ Agency, and it is with amusement as 
well as with annoyance that we letters like this: ** I think I will not renew my member- 
shipin your Agency. I know you fill a great seany places, and you have put friends of mine no better qualified than 
I am into positions I should have liked. Evidently I am not one of your favorites, so I will somewhere else.” 
How can an honestly. conducted Agency have favorites? Our only measure of a candidate is his availability. He 
may be intrinsically the best teacher in the country, IN THI defects of some kind that make it hard to place 
but he may not have proved it to us, or he may have him, or he mar ve dificult to suit. or he may not 
answer letters promptly. or he may misspell words in his letter to the Board of Education — the possibilities are num- 
berless. He may not failin any of those particulars and may be available in every way,a most valuable candidate, 
and yet the niche for him may not have appeared. Charles N. Cobb was registered with us four years without re- 
sult, but he was not discouraged, and during the fifth year he got two places through us, first as Super- AGENCY 
t t of schools at Waterford, and then as teacher of natural sci in the On ta State Normal . 
School. We have only one aim—to put into every place the teacher best fitted for just ae pines. And every can- 
didate enrolled is impartially considered for he Aine that is anywhere near his qualifications. 
THE SCHOOL LLETIN AGENCY: ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *° “**°*xew Yorn. 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable, Send for Manual. 
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HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN TEN STATES. 


It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ posi- 
tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz : in Mich. 
igan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas, 
$2,000 ; Illinois, $1,700; Dakota, two; one at $2,000, and one at $1,800; South 
Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, $1,800. The greater part of all the first- 
class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 
by this Association. Ciroulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 
Orvilie Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


A Ee... 0 ee BR Ree © RR ee. a 


WANTED, LADY TEACHERS. 


We now have vacancies on our books for lady teachers to begin September: 47 in Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar Grades. Salaries $40 to $85 per month. 18 in High Schools. Salaries $45 
to $125 per month. 32 Positions for Specialists in Music, Art, Language, Elocution, Literature, 
Mathematics. Salaries $400 to $1600 annually. 8 Positions in Normal Schools for Training Teach- 
ers, Principals of Primary and Intermediate grades, $600 to $1200. Nearly all these vacancies are 
from our former patrons. They are giving us early information that we may have time to get good 
teachers for them. Other vacancies come in daily. Send for manual of testimonials and circulars. 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, School and College Bureau, Elmhurst, Ill. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * sorcm mass.” 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS. 
Patrons une a us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 

ill secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 


No charge to school officers for serviees rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 














DR. ORCUTT: —Our committee were a unit on the first ballot for Mr. Spaulding whom you 
sent to us as a candidate for the principalship of our high school welve candidates 
—_ in person, most of them men and well ked, but he alone met the approval 
of all the committee. We are delighted with our choice and we are as usual, indebted to 
for our teacher. Wa. M. RoGEexrs, Chairman School Board. 

Methuen, Maas., Jan. 4, 1890, 


DEAR DR. ORCUTT: —We lave elected Mr. Craig C. Choate who applied in person, by your 
advice, as assistant in our academy. Am very much pleased with him, so far. 
Shelburne , Mass., Jan, 8, 1890. F. A. TUPPER, Principal Arms Academy. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Saale PUNE BOE Me™ | Wot TLRRRY, Mantgor 


The agonoy has wont and experienced candidates tik Say Redon pets oe pvtse vel work. Good 
ir. . 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies," ee 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


We are asked to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500; several Prtacipels, $1,000 to $1,200; 
ten ladies, $600 to $700. Why,do you plod on at a low salary when you are worthy of a better one? Reg- 
ister now and give us a chance to become acquainted with you. The better we know your record, the better 


we can work for you. Circulars free, L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 205 N, 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1606. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


3 East 14th Street, MN. W. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN schools Carefully recommended to parents. — Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Teachers’ Ageucy | and school supplies. Best references furnislier. 


| E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and familios superior! 1 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Are., 
Professors, Principals, Seer Seite and Gov- 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ernesses for every department oi instruction; recom- —— 


mends good schools to parents. Call enor address SOUTHERN mee 
weattan school Agency 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colle; Schools, and Families superior Profes- 


23 Union Square, New Yor 
BR Sey Senaba, Ansett encbotgay 
. eac: re recommen ° 
NO f ro eesT PACILITICR, ee a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
EFFICIENT SERVICE , “Register at omen Address with stamp 
LARGE BUSINESS } . 
lect id : Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
—S Teachers SGN Pocteiona Forks payee A Mr. STBRLING, Ky. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
BR. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
2 West 14th Street, WEW YORK. 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object fe to supply the schools of the Northwest with 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in JU. 8. 











Nov.2 18 
pan NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register New. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 














Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 


competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers) wusic Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 


For lars address the 
UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, F. H. GILSON; 





15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





American Teachers Bureau, 








SEATTLE, WASH. Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
TEACHERS W 


ST. LOUIS.—i4th Year. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


EXERCISES IN WOOD-WORKING 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. 
By IVIN SICKELS, M.S., M.D. 


Divided inte Twe Parts: 


The first contains a treatise on wood, including 


decay, destructive insects, and means of preserving w 
includes a description of tools, methods in drawing used to illustrate the qpenaince, 


e second 


the poem, structure, properties, and kinds, cause of 


and methods of sharpening tools. These are followed by thirty-nine PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES, illustra 
by full-page plates. and accompanied by numerous applications. Directions for each exercise are printed 


on the page opposite its diagrams. 
Introduction price, $1.00, 


Special terms made on class supplies, 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools'and Academies. By 


HORACE E. 


a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the 


UDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well written Texts ; 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well asa 


Text and M ; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiiful Illustrations; Superior Mechapi 
Sew Prie it m st equpped school book ever ood in the United States.” 


ical Division 
tull set of Questions 
ical Execution ; 


Price $1 00; by mail, 61.15. Send for Circular. 


For samples and introductory terms address 


TAINTO 


BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs,_ 


364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. 





MERRILL’S SCHOOL-BOOK SERIES. 


NEW BOOKS! 
NEW BOOKS! 


NILES’ CEOCRAPHIES UNEXCELLED. 


No Stronger Endorsements Could Be Written. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: THomas J. Gray, President. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN.; Nov. 22, 1889. 


D. D. MERRILL,—Dear Sir: We have found Niles’s Geographies as good as the best. They prove 
themselves in the classroom, a fact that cannot be affirmed of every $ooeraph , however finely it may be 


illustrated and furnished with maps. They have no superior, 
alogue 


Send for Introductory Prices and Cat . 


ours truly, 
THOMAS J. GRAY. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
qunotted, cheap. Now ready. “ TAvare.” by Mo- 
LIERE; “Le Cid,” by CORNEBILLE; “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” by MOLIeRs; “ Horace,” by RACINE; 
“ Athalie,” by RACINE, Each, 26 cents. 

Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
©. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 


present century, chronologically arranged, ee bio- | had 


graphical notices of the poets. 12mo, cloth, gl. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 


851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS FOR SALE. 


*A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS,” 
written by Miss Grack E, DopGE, member of New 
York Board of Education. and containing a world of 
sense, practical truth, pithy points, helpful sugges- 
tions, etc., of intrinsic value to every girl, may be 
, printed in beautiful type, bound in cloth, and 
sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 





Longmans, Green, & Co’s schoo! Books. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David Salmon, , 


Crown 8vo. 272 pages. 75 cts. Specimen pages sent 
LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David 
Salmon. Crown 8vo. 128 pages, 30 cents. 
LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. By Da- 
vid Salmon. Crown 8vo. 100 pages. 30 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers ; sent on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & O0., 15 EK. 16th 8t., New York. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. HACKWooD. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


83 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


*, DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graph COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 











, *‘Understandest Thou What Thou 
BMeadest?” No one can read the papers under- 
ctantingls without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the po itical 
roblems before them. Send for'' Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
Full of valuable information on current history. 
Fully illustrated. Paper 80 cents, Cloth cents. 
Hend orders to ScHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Co., 185 
Wabash Avenue, . 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘Ty °vonar 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
homsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebre. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Haute %* Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Ll. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 





Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not eare to 
keep, I will take them in oxehany for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1% AND 77 WABASH Ayz., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 
oe bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Dial es, Tableanx, S k 
PLAYS School,Club & Parlor. Best out Gate, 
logue free, T. 8. Danison,Chicago, lL 











pane a . . _ 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.| Viidwinter Music. 


ye + Ae im 

DRAWING B 

BA G MODELS, and 
OT ISTS MATERIALS. 


Music, as @ handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on, Art Education.) SOCIAL SINGING, scotcgs Someta.) 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
These MODELS have been 5 


Guitar,” (each, $1). ‘Good Old Songs we Used 


to Sing,” (1.) 


* or $3.60 dozen) Emerson & 


called. 
To which special attention Is Cale ed fot! TEMPERANCE, “Temperance Crusade,” (asc 
0 


teaching and Dra’ in 
=) —— Ht 4 ee consist ot both Bolids 
and Tablets, arranged Frog foreacearacy 





are made with the greatest 
~—4 ’ The 

P b 

> are lutely 
of the country hi of Form and in every 

at the outset. 
— end | particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
7 Park &t., 


79 WABASH AVENUR. 


PEOPLE S HYMN BOOK 


most popular Hymns, old and new, with ap- 
propriate@® tunes. Price 20 cents: (postage extra, 5 
cents); by 100,15 cents; 500, 12 cents ; by 1000, 11 cents, 


INDEX TO THE BIBLE 











EASY CANTATA 


Morey. “Temperance Rallying Songs,” (35 cts. 
$3.60 toz.) Hull. ye oe. os 


bl “ 
Ata, Rave'bean asoptea by mefenatig ees ANTHEM BOOKS, 7373 Anthems. oe, 


thems of Praise,” $1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. Ameri- 
can Anthem Book,” $1.25 or $12 doz.) Dow’s “Re. 
sponses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or $7.20 doz.) 


Sacred: “Ruth and Boaz.” 
(65e. $6 doz) “Rebecca,” 
65 cts.or$é6doz. Secular: “ Dairy Maid’s Supper,” 
(20 cts., or $1.80 doz.) “Garden of Singing Flow- 
ers,”’ 40 cts., or $3.60 doz.) 


Great Success of our new $1 music books 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popular 
Piano Collection,” “ Popular Dance Music Collec. 
tion,” Song Classics for Sop,,” “Song Classics for 
Alto,” “Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” “ Clas- 
sic Tenor Songs.” Each book, $1.00. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 





with Harmony of the Gospel, &c, &o. Price 15 cents. 
By dozen, 1244 cents; by 100, 1014 cents; by 1000, 9 
cents. Postage, extra, 3 cents per copy. 
WORDS TO CHRISTIAN TEACHERS, 
5 cents; by 100, 8 cents; Ministers and Theological 
Students, no charge. 
HRIS 
. Rev. ROBERT PATTERSON, D.D.; and CHRIST 
AND THE SCRIPTURES. By Rev. ADOLPH 
SAPHIR, D.D. 16mo, paper. Price, 5 cents; by 
the 100, 3cents. Postage, 1 cent per copy extra. 
Free to ministers and theological students. 


RECENT BOOKS. 

TANGLETOP. By Mary B. Waterman. Cloth, 12mo, 
351 pp. $1.35. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAN OF THE SOUTH. 12mo, 
cloth. Illustrated. 189 pp. 75 cents net. Post- 
age extra, 8 cents per copy. 

KORNO SIGA, THE MOUNTAIN CHIEF; or, Life in 
Assam. By Mrs. Mildred Marston. 12mo, cloth. 
209 pp. 90 cents. 

IN SAFE HANDS. By Mary Hubbard Howell. 12mo, 


1T’S TESTIMONY TO THE SCRIPTURES. By| THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


The Ruskin Library. 


18mo, Cloth, Gilt 
head. Consisting of some of this author’s 
most popular works and selections : Sesame 
and Lilies; Ethics of the Dust ; True and 
Beautiful ; §c., ¥e. 


Pat up in neat cases, containing three or 





fo-r volumes each. 


Sold in sets and separately. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


*.* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 





cloth. 306 pp. $1.25. 
HOME AND WORK BY THE RIVERS OF EDEN, 
12mo, cloth. Illustrated. 197 pp. $1.00. 


Civics. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNITY OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civies 


$1000 Prize Book. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 


50 cents. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
10 BIBLE House, NEw YorK. 








These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, 


1% x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 


estions are not confined to the Constitution of the 


u 
United States, but include many practical questions 
on the subjects of the day. 


rds with Key of Answers sent to any address for 


5ocents. A.M. EDWARDS, LEWISTON, MAINE. 





Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Hiram Oncourt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING OO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





acct Sage 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


| Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
8 Tremont PL, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 





HOOL SONC BOOK 


are used with satisfaction by millions of Sunday 


Ov SUNDAY 89 
hool workers. The Hymns are beautiful, edifying, and devotional. 
TaE BRIGHT ARRAY, 


our late Sunday School Singing Book, is filled with excellent material of the most inspiring and desirable 


character. Send for a copy. 


76 East Ninth St., 
NEW YORK. 


rice by Mail, 35c. each ; $3.60 per Doz.; $30 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


si! Wy tta re Street, 
CHICAGO. 








HICH GRADE PENS 
t&@ School Boards Supplied. cow 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Apply for Terms and Samples. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps. 





Y, 


Ward's Nataral Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOG 


Send for Circular. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Slkeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 








TWO REMARKABLE 


INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD, 


By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale Uni- 


versity, and Isaac B. Burerss, A.M., Latin 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 
For introduction, $1.00. 


The method employed in these books is that 


BOOKS. 


INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD, 


By Prof. Wa. R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale Uni- 
versity, and Wm. E. Warers, Ph.D., Cincin- 
nati, O. For introduction, $1.00, 


followed by Prof. Harper with such signal success 


in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. It is in fact, the only truly i i 
sistently applied in the study of the ancient classics, and in ‘an cues Gee ck ne 


other systems presented for beginners in Latin and 


Greek. 


: aS From Pref. J. LL. LINCOLN, Brown University. 
“Tam yours is the only practical method of learning a lan e thoroughly; 
f gusg ughly; the only one for 


the language for use, wh 


er literary or scientific. 


have trying for several years Past to 


my pupils to read and —- their Latin in this way. If teachers would only patiently use your method 


the very start and pers 
that their pupils would find b 
b P ut little di 


tently keep it up, if only for your twenty Cresa: 
culty after that in reading Tisear ‘anywhere’ I enture to say 
or be well on the way to read g without stopping to translate.” 


ere. Then, too, they 


"e* Send to the publishers for book of specimen pages and statement of the leading features of 


Hagper’s Inpuctive Mersop wita THE LATIN AND GREEK. 


sent on receipt of introduction price. 


Sample copies of either book 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


763-755 Broapway, New York. 





149 Wapasn Ayr., Ontcaeo, Iu, 


EcLEcTICc SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised E 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by M. E. 
The work has been re-written and much simpli 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, inal 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather 


, and Improved Edition of the EcLEcTIC 
HALHEIMER, author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
to better adapt it to school use; the number 


lified 
pode tg pee! nn Soe lg Tyre 


‘Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Com. ote ie to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series, 


y GrorGE W. SmirH, Woodward 
sufficiently full for the high school and usual 
$1.00 ; xchange price, 60 cents. 


» Cincinnati. A one-book course in bra, 
college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. ’ 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0, 


8 Hawiay Sramer, Bosros. 


98 Bonn Sruustr, Naw YoRE- 


